





“Letters and science will only take their proper place in the work 
of human development when, freed from all mercenary bondage, 
they will be exclusively cultivated by those that love them, 

and for those that love them.” 


— Peter Kropotkin The Conquest of Bread (AK Press ed. ) 
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Our readers respond 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


Veg Myth I 

Walker Lane’s review of The Vegetarian 
Myth: Food, Justice, and Sustainability by 
Lierre Keith [see Spring 2011 FE] failed 
to address the poor science behind one of 
the author's central arguments for meat- 
eating, which focused on nutrition and 
health. 

Many of Keith’s conclusions are in- 
debted to the Weston A. Price Founda- 
tion, a non-credible group that bases its 
recommendations on the opinions of a 
dentist who chronicled observations of 
indigenous populations in the 1930s. 
Given these questionable sources and 
her inability to decipher basic nutrition 
research, it’s no surprise that Keith offers 
up page after page of contradictions and 
confused observations. 

Without sharing any information 
about her diet or her health conditions, 
she asks us to believe that her problems 
were linked to veganism. But, it was obvi- 
ous to me, as a dietitian and a long-time 
vegan, that she simply didn’t understand 
how to plan a healthy vegan diet. 

Her case is built in part on misrepre- 
sentations of the food habits of various 
groups, mostly because she clearly doesn't 
understand the research in these areas. 

For example, she suggests that Ameri- 
cans have gotten sicker over the past 15 
years as fat intake has declined. But food 
consumption surveys clearly show an in- 
crease in fat intake over that time period. 

And, in an effort to demonize soy, 


Keith claims that the Japanese consume 
less than a tablespoon of soyfoods per 
day. In contrast, a large body of research 
shows average soy consumption to be at 
least eight times that amount, and often 
much more for those eating a traditional 
Japanese diet. 

She also advises against grain con- 
sumption since our Paleolithic ancestors 
didn't eat these foods, but heartily endors- 
es dairy foods, which not only didn’t ap- 
pear on Paleolithic menus, but are poorly 
digested by most of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

But more importantly, the book is 
filled with observations about vitamins, 
minerals and fats that show a poor grasp 
of key nutrition principles. While I don’t 
have the background to analyze her per- 
spectives regarding food justice and the 
environment, her failure to understand 
the most basic tenets of nutrition science 
makes me doubtful that her analysis of 
the equally complex science behind these 
other issues is any better. 

Lierre Keith’s conviction that a vegan 
diet will damage us is based on self-diag- 
nosis and a misinformed interpretation of 
research. It’s not supported by the medi- 
cal evidence or by simple observations of 
long-time vegans. 


Virginia Messina, 
MPH, RD 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


Cara Hoffman’s Fifth Estate friends and comrades 
congratulate her on the release of her novel, So Much 
Pretty, published by Simon & Schuster. Cara’s writing 
often appears in these pages, and she has used her 
skills in editing past Fifth Estate issues. 

So Much Pretty weaves themes important to this 
publication including patriarchy and violence towards 


women, and the environmental and human costs ex- 
tracted by capitalism. 


A French translation of the novel is scheduled for next 
year, and it has been nominated for The National Book 
Award. Cara is currently working on her next book, but 
look for more of her articles in this magazine. 





Veg Myth Il 

Greetings from the Texas gulag! Kudos 
for once again putting out an informative 
and thought provoking magazine. As al- 
ways, you've challenged me to question 
my world view and possibly to gain new 
insight due to the close inspection. 

A case in point is Walker Lane’s book 
review of Lierre Keith’s The Vegetarian 
Myzh. Keith puts forth a valid argument 
that a decision to eat a meat-free diet 
in and of itself is not a magic bullet that 
guarantees a happy ending. 

If one takes a strict materialist philo- 
sophical stance, it doesn't matter what 
(or even who) one eats (so long as they 
don’t get caught). After all, food is food; 
right? And, as the T’ai Chi master quoted 
in the article observed, “There’s good chi 
in meat.” 

Intent should be a deciding factor in 
all one’s choices. An Eskimo-Aleut can- 
not be faulted for placing human life 
above that of lower animals and doing 
what he must to provide for himself and 
his family. Someone in a more temper- 
ate zone should ideally feed as low on the 
evolutionary scales as possible. 

And, yes, there is a difference between 
murder, which is the wanton and unneces- 
sary taking of life, and killing to maintain 
one’s own existence. To pretend otherwise 
is a deliberate obfuscation to promote a 
personal agenda. 

What it all boils down to is, we're all 
struggling to become more peaceful and 
loving entities on an evolutionary path. If 
we are to realize that destiny, we must ex- 
ercise damage control in all our choices. 


Richard 
[last name and prison withheld] 


Veg Myth Ill 
While I enjoyed Walker Lane’s review 
of Lierre Keith’s book, both Keith and your 
author make a common mistake —ne- 
glecting the fact that the vast majority of 
the world’s corn, wheat, soy, and oats are 


fed to farmed animals, so that a diet that 
includes meat requires even more mono- 
cropping, more herbicides and pesticides, 
more bioengineered crops, and so on. 

Veganism is not perfection, but it’s 
a critical starting point from which to 
build. It cuts way down on both direct 
and indirect cruelty and slaughter: A 
vegan doesn't pay others to abuse and kill 
chickens, pigs, and other farmed animals. 

And, a vegan doesn’t support the vast 
inefficiency of funneling crops through 
animals, with all the additional harm you 
rightly note from that intensive form of 
agriculture. 

For many vegans, including myself 
when I adopted the diet in 1987, it is pre- 
cisely the facts you cite (e.g., that “we've 
overshot our carrying capacity with the 
destruction of the forests, watersheds, 
seas, and the rapid disappearance of top 
soil”) that cause us to adopt a vegan diet. 

As the United Nations explained in its 
408-page report, titled “Livestock’s Long 
Shadow,” eating meat is “one of the top 
two or three most significant contributors 
to the most serious environmental prob- 
lems, at every scale from local to global.” 

Specifically, the 408-page report noted 
the meat industry’s contribution to “prob- 
lems of land degradation, climate change 
and air pollution, water shortage and 





The Fifth Estate/Support Marie Mason table at the 5th an- 
nual New York City Anarchist Book Fair, April 8-10. Several 
FE staff members and friends from Detroit and New York 
distributed 300 copies of the new FE, sold books, and back 
issues, and raised funds for Marie. The fair featured dozens 
of exhibitors, a film festival, workshops, children’s programs, 
and the 3rd Annual NYC Anarchist Art Festival /Anarko 
Lab” and art exhibit, including a Living Theatre performance. 
Hundreds of attendees crowded Judson Memorial Church. 
— photo: Walker Lane 


water pollution, and loss of biodiversity.” 

It’s critical to remember that the re- 
port impugns all meat — not just “factory 
farmed” meat—as wasteful, polluting, 
and destructive. 

So, yes, all agriculture causes some 
harm, but eating plants directly, rather 
than funneling them through animals, 
causes exponentially less harm than diets 
that include animals. 

Readers who would like to learn more 
should visit our Web site, FarmSanctuary. 


org. 


Bruce G. Friedrich 

Senior Director for Strategic 
Initiatives, Farm Sanctuary 
Washington DC 


Walker Lane replies: The issue of 
diet is critical not only for our individual 
health, but perhaps more importantly, 
for the environment, which is severely 
stressed regardless of which dietary path 
we choose. As the world population ex- 
pands towards seven billion, the demand 
for food increases. . 

Turning more land over to agriculture 
to feed more people, using contemporary 
farming methods, will surely claim the 
last of untilled soil using the chemical and 
genetic methods Bruce Friedrich rightly 
decries. 

An organic food revolu- 
tion could only occur within 
a larger context of the over- 
throw of capital's entire 
mode of production. Only 
that would sweep away fossil 
fuel dependent agri-business 
along with the planet destroy- 
ing economic system that en- 
gendered it. 

I, too, wondered whether 
it was Lierre Keith’s vegan- 
ism that caused her physical 
ailments. That’s why I cited 
the numerous athletes who 
do not eat animal products. 
But, more important is the 
claim of her and others who 
say a grain-based diet is at the 
root of the plague of modern 
illnesses such as cancer, heart 
ailments, and diabetes. 

Grain converts to sugar 
in the body, so is that cause 
of the enormous up tick in 


diabetes in the last half century, or, is it the 
fructose-laden products and the prevalence 
of junk food that is the culprit? Or, both? 

Messina’s remark about the Price 
Foundation is a cheap shot. Whatever its 
origin, their contentions are made in nu- 
merous other places as well. For instance, 
the Paleo Diet claims it’s “the world’s 
healthiest diet,” and advocates eating 
a mix of flesh and vegetables that the 
founder says, “is the one to which we are 
best genetically adapted.” 

Is it? I certainly don’t know. And, even 
though Messina is a dietician, I can’t 
imagine how she can say with such abso- 
lute certainty. 

Friedrich’s concern about the use of 
chemicals and feeding grain for livestock 
is something Keith opposes, as well. 

What’s missing in their discussions, 
however, is the ethical dimension. Almost 
every vegan I know doesn’t want to kill 
to eat and says it isn't necessary. Keith es- 
sentially says, and I agree, that Wheat is 
Murder, just as is meat. 

Unaddressed is the fact that agriculture 
is massive biocide laying sterile enormous 
patches of the earth’s land which was once 
home to sometimes hundreds of species 
in an area stripped of everything except a 
desired crop. 

Animal eating is heavily rooted in the 
human experience, but the modern meth- 
od of obtaining sustenance from either 
plants or animals seems unacceptable to 
people who care about themselves, other 
creatures, and the planet. 


Copyright or Wrong? 

I enjoyed the article, “Making Anar- 
chist Multimedia,” by Ryan Alexander 
Neily in the Spring 2011 Fifth Estate. As 
a free software developer myself, I espe- 
cially appreciated its recommendations of 
specific multimedia applications. 

I would like to offer a correction to the 
article’s portrayal of the origin of copy- 
right, however. 

According to the article: “Laws were 
enacted to protect a creative’s work from 
being copied for a period of time so they 
could recoup their costs and actually earn 
a living making art. This is called copy- 
right law. The laws were put in place be- 
cause a society that encourages artists is a 


healthy society.” 
Continued on page 35 
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Copyright .wa....... 


or Wrong? 


WOO e© 


Kopimi Copy Left Creative Commons Anti-Copyright 





Should anarchists, who oppose private property and — & Red for permission to reprint Fredy Perl- 


: : : 9 man’s magnum opus, Letters of Insurgence, (see 
the state, want copyright protection for their work“ ne Re beeen et ripen: dhe 


What if they get it whether they want it or not? informed the concern that were was no copy- 


ost everyone knows that the small encircled, lower case letter “c” indi- ne pained ae ine oak and they x free 
: : : ; : ; re- 
cates that a piece of work is copyrighted, and that it designates legal Sees o r sé ve q ‘a P ee ne : 
: i i oO 
protection of creative work and intellectual property. Perhaps the key REC NELNEY BSGAS PTD SD Bee 
Stee pate, : would amount to permission; he refused, and 
word for this discussion is the last one in the sentence — property. rg en ag eet ese ae 

How copyrights are applied and the protection they provide for work that e ex Pe BASS TEBE R Cae ae, eee 
is intended as property within the commercial market place, on the face of it, io 44 sae ee F 
wouldn't seem to need much elaboration, but actually its definitions and applica- aS TG going to rip off songs from a 

: : , : : 5 band that doesn't copyright its music, and an 
tions are quite complex, but fortunately aren’t what will be under discussion here. Avert iin pat ; 
This article will center on how anti-statists can or should relate to state protec-  20VFUSINE agency Isnt going to use poetry 

z from a small chapbook for a shampoo ad sim- 
tion. Pp a : 

Over the decades there have been mini-debates on whether it is appropriate py pein a eae symbol a0, Paseeats 
for anarchists to employ the political state as protector or guarantor of content, aati SAL Stee tase eae 
particularly that of publications, but also recorded music. The fear often was that 
there would be “prejudicial misuse by capitalist publishers,” as the Fifth Estate 
masthead stated in the early 1970s, so a limited copyright was invoked at that 
time. 

The FE staff during that period weren't concerned if other publications that 
were part of the oppositional forces of the time (upwards of 500 regularly appear- 
ing alternative newspapers) reprinted our articles (in fact, it was encouraged), but 
we didn’t want, the argument went, Random House, for instance, making a profit 
off of what was printed in our revolutionary rag. 


No Mention of Copyright 

The University of Michigan’s Labadie Collec- 
tion, which archives many anarchist publica- 
tions, informed us that copyright was not an 
issue for most of them, although some publi- 
cations did carry the symbol. Most and anti- 
authoritarian newspapers such as Slingshot or 
TWW’’s Industrial Worker, make no mention 
one way or another of copyright. Others, such 
as the Earth First! Journal reserves rights for 
its graphics, while Anarchy magazine allows 
“reprint for non-profit purposes.” 

Asking the state to protect one’s property 
seems inconsistent with the values of anar- 
chism. Particularly, as it states on the mast- 
head of this magazine, “As opposed to profes- 
sionals who publish to secure wages, or those 
who invest in the media information industry, 
we produce this magazine as an expression of 
our resistance to an unjust and destructive so- 


Reprinting Letters of Insurgents 

As it turned out, this wasn’t a realistic fear since in almost half a century of pub- 
lishing, no commercial misuse of Fifth Estate contents, even with decades of 
declaring “No copyright” on our current masthead, has occurred. The legal de- 
partment of any capitalist publisher, then or now, would fear legal action if they 
reprinted material without permission or arrangement for compensation simply 
because a copyright symbol wasn’t displayed. If commercial publishers thought 
alternative publications had a chance of returning something for their invest- 
ment, they would have approached us directly for permission as several did about 
individual articles over the years. Each time, though, they made us give explicit 
reprint permission. 


esate the feel oe ; ciety.” 
‘This point is well illustrated by an incident when a publisher approached Black Followed explctiy by, No commcke Ne 


paid staff. No ads.” In addi- 
tion, we now display the uni- 
versal _Kopimi symbol, and 
urge, “reprint freely.” 

We don't publish this 
statement as much for in- 
formation as for presenting 
our stance on the subject. 
That is, we want it known 


protection of the state, and 
we don't view the contents of 
this publication as property. 
It’s essentially a statement 
to our readers, not capitalist 
publishers. 

Although not explicitly 
anarchist in its early years, this publication, then a tabloid, car- 
ried no mention at all of copyright. However, in 1972, this text 
was placed on the masthead: 

“Copyright protection is taken on the Fifth Estate for the sole 
purpose of protecting the work of brothers and sisters from preju- 
dicial misuse of pirate capitalist publishers only, but will not be 
invoked against socialist, labor, or comrade publications.” It’s not 
clear what caused this sudden invocation of copyright. 

The rather tortured prose, with some alteration, remained 
until 1975, when a group of former staffers, who had consti- 
tuted themselves as the Eat the Rich Gang, seized the paper 
from the existing editors who were attempting to turn the pub- 
lication into a prototype of the current crop of entertainment 
weeklies. With the exit of the old staff, so went the copyright 
protection. 

However, the debate has been undercut entirely since in coun- 
tries which are members of the international convention govern- 
ing these matters, copyright is now automatic upon creation and 
neither registration nor display of the copyright symbol is neces- 
sary. So, for all of our radical pronouncements in these pages, the 
contents of this publication and all others are protected by the 
state whether we like it or not. 


Theft of copyrighted material 

This essay is mostly a 20th century print media discussion 
since the real issues confronting copyright today mainly express 
themselves on the internet where maintenance of one’s property 
rights is increasingly difficult. Theft of copyrighted material is 
usually designated as piracy and has been since even before the 
first copyright law, the Statute of Anne, was passed by the Eng- 
lish parliament in 1710. 

In that year, Daniel Defoe, summed up, in many ways, the 
way we feel when he described how his novel, The True-Born 
Englishman, had been reprinted without compensation: “Had I 
wrote it for the gain of the press, I should have been concerned 
at its being printed again and again by PIRATES. .., but if they 
do justice, and print it true according to the copy, they are wel- 
come to sell it for a penny... .” 

Copyright is supposedly ironclad protection, but attempts at 
alternatives such as Copyleft and Creative Commons, involve a 
reciprocity where the creator surrenders, some but not all rights. 





Groups such as Piratbyran (the 
Pirate Bureau) and other anti- 
that we explicitly reject the egmyright groups advocate complete 
disregard for protected 
intellectual property. 


These are more applicable to 
software and other on-line 
publishing, but photography 
as well. 

As. you can note from 
our Letters column, groups 
like QuestionCopyright. 
org “highlight the restrictive 
effects of distribution mo- 
nopolies, and help creators 
and their allies realize the 
potential of freedom-based 
distribution.” 

Many countries, such as 
China, give no recognition 
to the whole range of copy- 
rights, trademarks, service- 
marks, etc., so it probably makes sense to examine what has to be 
protected and on what basis. 

Groups such as Piratbyran (the Pirate Bureau) and other 
anti-copyright groups advocate complete disregard for protected 
intellectual property. The former provides a whole range of pi- 
rated software on its website, and has ran afoul of the law. It is 
they who designed the Kopimi symbol we display. 


Type in “anarchy” 

So, none of this is meant to diminish the threat of what we 
called “pirate capitalist” concerns, that freed from the protection 
afforded intellectual property intended by the creator as an in- 
come source would soon find themselves without compensation 
while pirates benefited. 

Even with the internet making copying extraordinarily easy 
and difficult to police, it’s not a free ride as the Piratbyran people 
found out when its leaders were prosecuted by the Swedish po- 
lice. 

Forinstance,anyone — blogger, webmaster or print designer — 
can go to Google images, type in a subject (try “anarchy”) and, 
boom, up come images suitable for online or print media (such 
as the ones on both of these pages). Who owns a particular im- 
age isn’t even clear as it might have come from a site that took it 
from somewhere else. 

Always looking for ways to make a buck, there are compa- 
nies, such as Righthaven LLC, that files hundreds of lawsuits 
against sometimes hapless bloggers who had no idea they were 
appropriating copyrighted material and wound up being threat- 
ened with “willful infringement,” that could result in fines up to 
$150,000. In one set of cases filed by Righthaven on behalf of 
The Denver Post, a photo of airport security went viral and has 
been reproduced at least 300 times. 

The argument that content providers will not produce if they 
cannot be guaranteed payment applies mainly to those interested 
in protecting their work within the arena of capitalist exchange. 
To those whose motivation is outside that definition, such as 
this publications and others like it, copyright protection is of no 
concern. 

So, be careful what you grab off the internet, realize that all of 
our creations are protected by the state whether we want them to 
be or not, and how you label your work says a lot about you. FE 
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Supporters of Eric and Marie in Jerusalem 
express their solidarity on June 11 


June 11 International Day of 
Solidarity with Eric McDavid 
& Marie Mason 


World-wide events organized to show solidarity with Marie 
Mason and Eric McDavid, the two longest sentenced envi- 
ronmental prisoners, were an overwhelming success. 


York City, ones in Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, and San Francisco, but 

also in places such as Fresno, Calif., Worcester, Mass., Salt Lake City, and 
Asheville, NC. Internationally, people responded in Toronto, Guelph, Ontario, 
Montreal, Melbourne, Barcelona, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv. 

Several thousand dollars were raised with programs as varied as dinners, raffles, 
letter writing sessions, and video screenings, with the proceeds being split between 
Marie and Eric’s support committees. 

At the San Francisco venue, a standing-room only gathering featured the 
screening of the documentary, IfA Tree Falls: A Story of the Earth Liberation Front. 
‘There was also a bake sale, silent auction, raffle, and a talk by Jake Conroy of the 
SHAC 7, who spoke about his experiences in prison. 

In Detroit, friends and comrades of Marie raised funds for the two imprisoned 
activists with a gathering that similarly featured a talk by a long-time, recently 
released federal prisoner, who described the daily routine that Marie and Eric are 
subjected to. The highlight of the evening was when Marie telephoned one of the 
event organizers who described the gathering to her. Prison rules forbid her talk- 
ing to others, but everyone was buoyed by the call and hopefully she was as well. 


; vents took place in at least 30 cities across the world including two in New 


E Israel, the Tel Aviv gathering featured an Asian-style meal followed by a per- 
formance of The Mice and Leah Goldberg Horror Picture Show,a well known drag 
show in Israel’s radical scene dealing with animal rights, the environment, human 
rights, militarism, and queer politics. 

In Jerusalem, at the Mahatma, a local veggie bar, attendees ate an Italian meal 
followed by a animal liberation video. About 30 people attended each event with 
$160 being raised from the sale of zines, CDs, and t-shirts. After a discussion 
about the U.S. Green Scare, people wrote postcards to Marie and Eric and photos 
were taken with people holding signs reading, “I support Marie Mason,” and “I 
support Eric McDavid.” 

Other events we received reports of featured a reading of Dario Fo’s, Accidental 







Death of an Anarchist, in Columbus, 
Ohio; in Sacramento, there was 
a screening of the documentary, 

Better This World, by its filmmak- 

ers, Katie Galloway, Kelly Duane 

de la Vega, who discussed their 
documentaries about the 2008 Re- 
publican National Convention and 


shirts designed by local artists debuted. 

Those readers who were unable to at- 
tend, but would like to contribute, please 
go to the web addresses below for where 
to send donations. Under no circumstances 
should money be sent directly to the prisoners 
or the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

June 11th began in 2004 as an internation- 
al day of solidarity with long-term anarchist 
prisoner Jeff “Free” Luers. At the time, Jeff was 
serving 22+ years. Infuriated by the environ- 
mental devastation occurring on a global scale, 
“Free” torched three SUVs at a car dealership 
in Eugene, Oregon in 2001. 


he sentence imposed on him was the first 

intended to send a clear warning by the 
state to others angered by capitalism’s contin- 
ued war on the Earth’s ecosystems— and to 
those who were willing to take action to put 
a stop to it. 

After years of struggle, Jeff and his legal 
team won a reduction in his sentence and he 
was released from prison in 2009. Between 
Jeff’s arrest and release, the FBI carried out a 
series of indictments and arrests in an attempt 
to devastate radical environmental and anar- 
chist communities. Two of the people caught 
up in this maelstrom of repression were Eric 
McDavid and Marie Mason. 

Luers, although now free, continues his 
commitment to the planet and support of those 
arrested in its defense. He released a statement 
on the eve of the events saying, “This June 11 
marks the first international day of solidarity 
with Eric McDavid, Marie Mason, and all our 
long-term anarchist political prisoners. We 
are here to honor them, support them, remind 
them that they are not forgotten, and most 
importantly, to demand their release.” 

A tremendous amount of credit for the 
success of this day is due to the work of the 
Sacramento June 11 crew who put out the call 
for the Days of Solidarity. They created a web 
site providing templates for attractive leaflets 
and posters, as well as informational material 
on the cases of both prisoners. One leaflet was 
even translated into Russian. 

Also, the Sacramento comrades produced a 


the “Texas Two.” Also, “Stop Snitching” 
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ERIC MCDAVID was charged in 2006 with “con- 
spiracy to damage and destroy property” in California after 
being entrapped by a government informant who was paid 
$65,000. He and his co-defendants never carried out any of 
the actions encouraged by the informant. Eric refused to co- 

operate with the government even though his co-defendants 

testified against him. Following an error-ridden trial, Eric 
was sentenced to almost 20 years in prison. Information on 
his case is at supporteric.org. 


_ MARIE MASON was arrested in 2008 after her for- 
mer husband, Frank Ambrose, turned informant for the FBI. 
Facing a life sentence if she went to trial, Marie accepted a 
plea bargain admitting her only her own involvement in the 
burning of a GMO research office and the destruction of 
logging equipment in Michigan. Following her guilty plea, 
she was sentenced to almost 22 years in prison. More infor- 
mation on Marie’s case is at supportmariemason.org. 


Here’s an example of how outrageous the sentences are 

that Marie and Eric received. A Detroit-area man, Giovanni 
_ Naccarato, was charged with multiple 20-year felonies for 
setting fire in 2007 to a suburban apartment building. 

He pleaded no contest, and a Wayne County Circuit 
judge gave the 44-year-old man three years probation in 
June. The sentence was far below the state-mandated sen- 
tencing guideline of a maximum of six years. 

“Between Orwell and McCarthy: The Crucifixion of Ma- 
rie Mason,” the story of Marie’s arrest and conviction has 
been translated into Czech by a comrade from Prague, and 
is available at the support web site. The essay originally ap- 
peared in the Spring 2009 Fifth Estate. 

We will send that edition and three others about Marie’s 


position paper, “June 11th Strategy,” that defined the day and 
the international support it garnered as not simply a one-shot 
expression nor defining Marie and Eric solely as victims of state 
repression. They write that the need is to view what was coor- 
dinated across the world as the basis for continuing to organize 
around the issues that motivated Marie and Eric. 

It is not a paper about tactics, which always need to be evalu- 
ated in terms of their effects and consequences, but rather sug- 
gests general strategies for support of imprisoned comrades 
while maintaining a focus on the two most visible prisoners of 
the Green Scare. 

Perhaps the most important goal the paper suggests, and one 
amply exhibited by the success of June 11th is to “create ways to 
keep Marie and Eric present in our lives.” There is much more 
worth reading in their paper, and it is still available at www. 
junell.org. For those without computer access, write to our 
Ferndale address to receive a printed copy. 

The old IWW slogan comes easily to mind: “They’re in there 
for us; we're out here for them.” Free Marie and Eric! FE 


Marie Mason with her rock band, 
Razorwire, at the Waseca, Minn 
federal prison. Although a model 
prisoner, Marie was transferred 
last year to a harsher facility in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Marie is at the top. 


case, including her first-person 
account of her arrest for $10, 
half of which will go to her 
support. Send to our post box 
or click the contribute button at 
the FE web site. 

Supportmariemason.org has 
posted several new items lately 
including photos of Marie and 
her rock band at Waseca prison 
just before she was transferred; 
new poetry and art; a new 
sticker design; and pictures of 
her cats. 

There is also Marie’s original 2009 sentencing transcript. 
Highlights include statements the sentencing judge, and 
Federal agents who describe Earth First! as a “related or- 
ganization” to the ELF. Marie’s snitch ex-husband, Frank 
Ambrose, is described as having taped “hundreds” of conver- 
sations with activists. 

Marie is absurdly portrayed as pulling the strings behind 
the anti-road building I-69 campaign while she was out on 
bail at her mother’s house in northern Michigan. References 
to her support websites are introduced as some kind of ne- 
farious action. And, Rod Coronado, a convicted eco-sabo- 
teur, and the Fifth Estate both make an appearance. 

Well worth a read. 





Write to Eric McDavid & Marie Mason in prison: 


Eric McDavid 16209-097, FCI Victorville, Medium II, PO Box 
5300, Adelanto, CA 92301 


Marie Mason #04672-061, FMC Carswell, P.O. Box 27137, Fort 
Worth, TX 76127 


Under no circumstances mention any illegal acts. Letters that 
mention other Green Scare prisoners may be rejected. Prisoners 
have a list of 100 pre-approved people they can write to; if you 
are not on that list, they will be able to receive your letter but not 
necessarily write back. 

First and last name must be included when writing. Letters 
must be entirely in English. Include your return address on the 
envelope and the prisoner name and number on each piece of 
correspondence, as the prison tends to discard the envelope and 
then may “lose” track of who the letter is going to. 


Review: In the Crossfire: Adventures of a Vietnamese Revolutionary 


WATea rated an bam a delslacteial-M wel ltitee]| 


jill slactelalel 


BY JIM FEAST 





In the Crossfire: Adventures of a Vietnamese Revolutionary, by Ngo 
Van; Eds. Ken Knabb and Héléne Fleury; Trans. Héléne Fleury, 
Hillary Horrocks, Ken Knabb, and Naomi Sager; AK Press; 
2010; $19.95 


here is a sub-genre of science fiction called alternative 

history, which consists of works such as Philip K. Dick’s 

The Man in the High Castle, in which Germany wins 
World War II, and Hitler becomes the ruler of the U.S. Works 
of this type offer a counterfactual version of past events, allowing 
readers to think along different lines about how the world has 
developed. 

While it might be thought all such work is fictional, there 
is another type, such as elite descriptions of the U.S.’s conduct 
of foreign affairs, presented in the mass media, which might 
be truly designated nonfiction alternative history. This material, 
which describes, for example, the war in Afghanistan, has little 
to do with what actually takes place, substituting air-brushed or 
blacked-out chronologies for reality. 

Similar distorted histories occur in leftist accounts, most pro- 
nounced from the 1920s into the 1950s, when many on the left 
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Nhi Chung, who grew up in Saigon, and the author at a tourist park 
in Dalat. Above; motorcyclists masked against polution in Ho Chi 
Minh City’s Cholon (Chinatown) district. — photo: Jim Feast 


were enamored of the Soviet Union through imaginary reports 
of how rosy things were under Stalin. Also, with uncritical sup- 
port of other authoritarian communist states like China, and 
Cuba to this day. 

‘The ability to make these false histories credible has changed 


over time, as, for example, disseminators learn to use new media 


Continued on page 24 





The Vancouver Hockey Riots 


he surging waters of the collective unconscious that were 

unleashed in the Vancouver “Hockey” Riot of June 2011 

arete(=Mimr-lelelaver-lalahvmres(-y-lam (Ul) malehi Mmie-lell(-mial-m-ladiicet-lm cet) 

age of industrial civilization can be when it comes in 
contact with the searing heat of the moment. [next page] 





Faced with the nagging miserabilism of daily life, the emo- 
tional dam of mutual acquiescence finally burst its walls and a tidal 
wave of repressed desire obliterated the illusion of social peace. 

In the aftermath of the riot, the scolding voices of author- 
ity were quick to blame it on the usual suspects — hooligans 
(originally a derogatory term referring to working class Irish im- 
migrants whose behavior was perceived by their “social betters “ 
to be rowdy and immoral) and nefarious anarchist conspirators 
opportunistically using the cover of the crowd to start a riot. 

Under the respectable cloak of being “upstanding citizens”, 
these accusing politicians and their housetrained media pundits 
self-righteously and incessantly brayed that the culprits must 
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now be caught and locked in the penalty box. While 

these local notables were wrong in their assumption that spe- 
cific anarchist troublemakers singlehandedly fomented the riot, 
perhaps it is more to the point to say that the seductive lure of 
anarchy wafting on the summer breeze that night was somehow 
intrinsically at the heart of the matter. 

When presented with a readymade 
downtown stage complete with the 
promising possibility of unrestrained li- 
bidinal play, an unruly horde of 150,000 
people gathered at the end of the Stan- 
ley Cup hockey finals to act out their 
suppressed fantasies of liberation, each in his or her own way. 

For some this simply involved a crude derangement of the 
senses in alcoholic euphoria or the drunkards claim to a free pass 
for loutish behavior. For others, it took the form of an exhilarat- 
ing looting spree which shattered the icy veneer that coats the 
glass house of business-as-usual. 

In the ever popular game of shopping without money, looters 
blithely boosted whatever struck their fancy, and, according to one 
firsthand account, even shared their illegal gains in a spontaneous 
potlatch of destruction and redistribution. The glittering baubles 
of imperial capitalism that had earlier been on display in the now 
smashed windows of the Hudson's Bay Company department 
store were hijacked like fruits ripe for the picking. The gang of po- 
lice assigned to stickhandle the imposition of a state of emergency 
were quickly washed away in the rushing flood waters, as were the 
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“Don’t Snitch!” 


(graffiti spotted on Vancouver’s 
Commercial Drive after the riots) 


cop cars overturned like beached crabs foundering helplessly in 
the light of the full moon. 

In a country where Queen Elizabeth's picture is still embla- 
zoned on the coin of the realm as if Canada were a perpetual col- 
ony, the only royalty present amidst the shattered plate-glass that 
night were the bold outlaws that constituted King Mob. 

‘The journalists who covered the story might as well have been 
embedded (in bed) with the cops as they rushed to condemn the 
riots, shame the rioters and urge now repentant looters, along 
with cell phone picture-snapping bystanders and social media 
obsessives alike, to inform on their friends (Facebook and other- 
wise), neighbors and family members. 

They even went so far as to label 
those who took the side of the cops in 
their martial defense of the state and 
private property as “Good Samaritans,” 
as if obedience to law and order was 
an act of brotherly love. While the me- 
dia talking heads wrung their hands in 
moral panic at the specter of barbarians 
storming the gates of consensus reality 
and incredulously scratched their col- 
lective heads, they wondered aloud just 
how this could have happened in the 
province that the British Columbian 
tourist industry arrogantly has branded 
“the best place on earth.” 

Not once in their fervent efforts at 
personal vilification, blanket criminal- 
ization and attempted recuperation did 
they ever explain the festive appeal of 
a riot which entails an overflowing of 
the ramparts of bourgeois morality that mirrors the appeal of the 
transgressive physicality evident in the game of hockey itself but 
without the trappings of a national religion that have allowed 
the sport to be linked by broadcasters and politicians alike to the 
patriotic frenzy surrounding the 2010 
Vancouver Olympics or the Canadian 
role in the Afghanistan war. 

Nor did they show any understand- 
ing of the attraction underlying the re- 
alization of a temporary pirate utopia 
by occupying streets usually reserved 
for corporate commerce or of the legendary hobo dreamsong of 
the “Big Rock Candy Mountain,” an unmapped nowhere that 
includes, among its many pleasures, “lemonade springs,” “ciga- 
rette trees,” and “whiskey streams,” all there for the taking in a 
veritable Land of Cockaigne paradise where “the cops all have 
wooden legs.” 

During the face off to the riot, as imagination increasingly 
took power, the frozen automaton smiles of everyday alienation 
began to thaw and gave way to wild and delirious roars of rebel- 
lion. As the ice was melted by the blowtorch kiss of anarchy, 
the raging river beneath the surface relentlessly churned its way 
upwards with a rollicking defiance that brooked no timeout in 
carving its ludic passage to freedom. 

‘The only remaining question left for anarchists to ponder is 
why there isn’t a riot every day! FE 
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MAGPIE KILLJOY 


“People sometimes inquire what form of government is most suitable 
for an artist to live under. To this question there is only one answer. 
The form of government that is most suitable to the artist is no 
government at all.” — Oscar Wilde 


used to see my interests in anarchism and fiction as wholly 

separate things, because I didn’t know there was any overlap. 

None of my activist friends were writing stories — at least 
that they told me about—and I hadn't yet realized how rich 
the history of anarchist fiction is. But there are anarchists, 
philosophical and active alike, in mainstream fiction — it’s just 
that their politics are rarely shown to the world. There are writers 
among the activists, but their writing is rarely distributed. And 
there is a remarkable, broad history of multilingual anarchist 
culture from around the world, although most of it is hidden by 
obscurity or time. 

‘The first time I spoke about anarchism and fiction was at the 
Baltimore book festival a few years back. In the hour leading up 
to the talk, I was really nervous —I knew I would be speaking 
to an audience that had little understanding of anarchism — so 
I paced around the tents of the festival, trying to figure out how 
to introduce the topic. And then I saw a hand-painted sign: 
“The top 100 english-language novels of the 20th century,” as 
compiled by Modern Library. Three of the top five novels were 
written by people involved in anarchist politics (James Joyce and 


Aldous Huxley), as were a total of eight novels on the list (by 
Anthony Burgess, Henry Miller, and Kurt Vonnegut). And that 
isn't including the socialists who «nade the list, like Jack London, 
nor the two novels by George Orwell, who survived being shot 
in the neck fighting fascists in the Spanish Civil War. 

When I'd read Huxley in school, I wasn’t taught what he 
meant when he said that what the world needed was radical 
decentralization of a “Kropotkinesque and cooperative” sort in 
the introduction to the 1946 edition of Brave New World. (Nort, 
to my knowledge, was that introduction kept in the modern 
editions furnished to us students.) 

Without even knowing it, you've read anarchist fiction. 
There are “literary” greats like Leo Tolstoy (“The Anarchists 
are right in everything... They are mistaken only in thinking 
that Anarchy can be instituted by revolution.” [“On Anarchy,” 
1900]), Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Henry Miller (“[An anarchist] 
is exactly what I am. Have been all my life.” [Conversations With 
Henry Miller, 1994]), Dambudzo Marechera (“If you are a writer 
for a specific nation or a specific race, then fuck you.”), Ba Jin, 
Carolyn Chute, J.M. Coetzee (“What is wrong with politics is 
power itself.” [Diary of a Bad Year, 2007]), Jorge Luis Borges, 
and William Blake, and other popular fiction authors like Alan 
Moore, Ursula K. Le Guin, Michael Moorcock, Robert Shea, 
Norman Spinrad, B. Traven, Kurt Vonnegut, Ethel Mannin, and 
Edward Abbey. 

Of course, my research has been necessarily limited by 
geographic and language barriers and these lists are quite 
English-language- and American-centric. But one thing I found 
consistently is that, around the world, fiction has been part of our 
movement and anarchists have been part of the literary history. 
In 1920s and 1930s Spain, there were two anarchist fiction 
periodicals, La Novela Ideal and La Novela Libre, which had 
print runs of 50,000 and included some of the most, important 
writers of those decades. Publication of the magazines continued 
into the Spanish Civil War and only ended when Franco took 
control of the country. 

Plenty of widely read authors who didn't identify 
explicitly as anarchists have had close ties and sympathies to 
our cause. William Burroughs wrote Cities of the Red Night, a 
homoerotic anarchist novel. Albert Camus wrote extensively 
for anarchist papers and used his literary clout to help anarchist 
prisoners. Franz Kafka participated in anarchist meetings and 
demonstrations in Prague and helped found an anarchist journal. 
One of Philip K. Dick’s first novels was an anarchist story, “The 
Last of the Masters.” George Bernard Shaw, the playwright and 
novelist, flirted with anarchism early in life before settling as a 
social democrat and he included sympathetic anarchists in his 
work and was published by anarchist papers. Frank Herbert 
was intensely critical of government and law and lived on a 
sustainable land project. Upton Sinclair wrote the book Boston 
to defend anarchist prisoners Sacco and Vanzetti. JRR Tolkien 
wrote his son to say “My political opinions lean more and more 
to Anarchy (philosophically understood, meaning abolition of 
control not whiskered men with bombs).” 

Historically, a number of anarchist activists, theorists, 
and militants have been fiction authors: Voltairine DeCleyre, 


continued on next page 
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Federica Montseny, 
Fredy Perlman, Eugene 
Nelson, Joseph Déjacque, 


Eduard Pons Prades, 
William Godwin, 
Louise Michel, and 


Antonio Penichet all 
wrote fiction in addition 
to theory, or in addition 
to taking arms against 
fascism and the state. 

But obviously, 
anarchist fiction isn't 
limited to famous people, 
and anarchist culture 
is involved in trying to 
break down hierarchies 
wherever they are found. 
I uncovered dozens of 
DIY anarchist authors 
in my research who put 

out zines and books, run 
small publishers, and generally try to keep storytelling alive in 
anarchism — because it’s always been a part of our movement. 

One problem that plagues anarchist fiction, however, is a 
problem that plagues a lot of activist fiction. Being able to tell 
a compelling story and having a solid, radical critique are two 
different skillsets, and the best fiction is written by those rare 
few who have developed both. As my friend puts it, politics is 
no excuse for bad art. There are plenty of didactic novels that try 
to use fiction to describe anarchist society but fall flat as writing 
or lack nuance and critique. My favorite of these, personally, is 
Graham Purchase’s My Journey With Aristotle To The Anarchist 
Utopia: the society described is fascinating and well-thought out, 
but the prose is lackluster and the plot and characters are thin. 
In the other direction, there are novels written by professional 
writers that describe our movements and cultures that miss 
rather important points of our critique, paints us as villains, 
or just fail to portray us accurately. The most famous book of 
anarchist-as-mad-bomber slander is probably Joseph Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent, which is a shame because Conrad’s father was a 
Polish political radical with ties to Bakunin. 

Very few exceptional anarchist novels exist, or at least are 
widely distributed. By far the most well-known anarchist novel 
then, that passes both of these tests, is Ursula K. Le Guin’s The 
Dispossessed. Other notable books to portray anarchist societies 
are Starhawk’s The Fifth Sacred Thing, Marge Piercy’s Women on 
the Edge of Time, PM’s Bolo’Bolo, Kim Stanley Robinson's Mars 
trilogy, and M. Gilliland’s The Free. Anarchists have made it in 
as sympathetic (though often misguided or idealized) characters 
in any number of books, such as Rick Dakan’s Geek Mafia: Black 
Hat Blues, Cory Doctorow’s Someone Comes to Town, Someone 
Leaves Town, Wu Ming’s 54, Grant Morrison’s The Invisibles, and 
Thomas Pynchon’s Against the Day. 

I released a book in 2009 with AK Press entitled 
Mythmakers & Lawbreakers: Anarchist Writers on Fiction that 
features interviews with 14 anarchist fiction writers and that 
compiles biographies of every anarchist fiction writer I could 
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track down, living and dead. After the book’s release, I toured 
the US and Europe talking about anarchism and fiction, and 
I was often asked what my favorite anarchist fiction novel is. 
At first I didn’t know what to answer, but eventually, I settled 
on Dennis Danver’s The Watch. The Watch, arguably one of 
the best time travel books I’ve read, drops Peter Kropotkin 
into 1989 Richmond, Virginia and observes as he deals with 
anarcho-punks, precarious labor, and race relations. The book 
tells a low-key and beautiful story with compelling characters, 
yet introduces the reader to some of the most basic of anarchist 
political and philosophical concepts. 

And that, I would argue, is the power of anarchist fiction. 
Again and again in the interviews I conducted, I heard that 
fiction is a great method to ask questions instead of offering 
blueprints, a way to make suggestions that aren't meant to be 
taken as codified law, a way to explore the potential effects of 
anarchism on people. And of course, anarchist fiction isn’t 
limited to portrayals of the societies we envision or the struggles 
we undergo. What is useful about anarchists writing fiction is 
just the ability to normalize our world views: non-hierarchy, 
anti-authoritarianism, egalitarianism, etc. We can normalize 
princesses that not only don’t need saving but have no interest 
in power, we can normalize stories told from the working class’s 
point of view, and we can normalize people who are usually 
“othered” by society and fiction. 

Researching the intersection of anarchism and fiction has 
been a fascinating rabbit hole. I started with The Dispossessed and 
Alan Moore’s V for Vendetta but ended up finding so much more, 
and it seems every literary rock I overturn reveals even more 
anarchy. I used to think the current situation was a bleak landscape 
populated only by a handful of brave zinesters. I was depressed: 
the 19th century had its utopian novels, the early 20th century 
had working-class fiction, the 60s was full of beautiful wingnut 
shit, and the 70s saw feminist science fiction go mainstream and 
bring its anti-authoritarian, pro-egalitarian politics with it. But, 
and perhaps this is only because I’m looking more closely, it feels 
like we're going through a resurgence. 

AK Press has returned to publishing new fiction, and PM 
Press, although not an anarchist publisher, has been publishing 
some anarchist fiction as well. CrimethInc. has blurred the 
lines between fiction and non-fiction as well as venturing into 
children’s stories directly. Some contemporary anarchist fiction 
writers worth looking into are Kristyn Dunnion,Jim Munroe, Fly, 
Dennis Cooper, Cristy C. Road, The Catastrophone Orchestra, 
Gabriel Boyer, Rick Dakan, Octavio Buenaventura, Carissa van 
den Berk Clark, Derrick Jensen, Mattias Elftorp, James Kelman, 
Gabriel Kuhn, Peter Gelderloos, and Lewis Shiner. 

Some friends and I have started a worker-run genre fiction 
publishing collective, Combustion Books. Based out of New 
York City, we're interested in getting radical ideas into genre 
fiction culture and breaking the mold of what it means to be an 
anarchist publisher. 

In my travels I’ve been approached by more and more people 
who tell me they've been writing for years, handed books and 
zines and urls, and I’ve been amazed by the quality of some 
of it. We always sell ourselves short, but we as anarchists are 
fully capable of presenting useful and well-crafted culture to 
this world. FE 
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BRIEN O’SHEA 


A voice says “Step Forward,” and we do. 

We stand one heel touching the other. We are haggard. We 
have slept coiled next to and on top of one another for weeks, 
maybe months, it’s impossible to know. 

“Remove your clothing.” The voice says. 

We do. Our bones jut, poke, and hang from our skins. We 
are not fed. The woman in front of me, my forward toe touching 
her back heel, is my wife. We are twenty-eight and will remain 
twenty-eight for eternity. At this point, I can't care. I haven't seen 
my wife naked in so long I don’t recognize her anymore. There 
are others behind me, five total. 

“Number one” The man says, meaning my wife, “Step 
forward, face away.” 

My wife does as she is told and the man raises a gun. I 
cannot see him as the sun ruins the reflection of him I had been 
watching. My wife arches her back as though she can soften 
the blow she knows is coming. Her olive skin is dry and tired 
and I can’t hold her. My heart is dead so I feel nothing at this 
realization. 

This is our fate, our punishment for denial of oppression. The 
sun sags again and I see the face of the man that will execute my 
wife and, shortly thereafter, will execute me. 

“Three...” The man says and I can see my wife clench her 
teeth, her jaw alternately flexing and quivering. 

There was a time when a man who stood for his own equality 
was called heroic. The men who built this nation, tired of the 
oppression of their native England, revolted and spilled their 
blood for the freedom I still believe in. Unfortunately, freedom 
is dying. As the calendar pages fall so do the bodies of those who 
choose freedom. It seems as though we have lost. 

foEWO. 3°: 

My wife, I cannot remember her name, is beginning to sob 
and the burst of tears running down her face makes my jaw sting 
with thirst. 





A protester raises a blag flag during the Pittsburgh G20. 


They have given us our chances. We were offered immunity 
and acceptance in exchange for submission. We have been given 
our opportunity. 

We, the rest of us, watch with a sideways glance and I hear 
another person gulp loudly as they swallow the same lump of 
saliva that filled my mouth at the sight of water. 

The droning voice over the loud speaker, we’ve heard it for 
as long as we can remember. It repeats in a sickening roll: Eht 
euqinu eid gnuoy. 

The man pulls the hammer back and the explosion makes 
me squint and jump. From inside the room it was never that 
loud. I watch my wife’s head snap back, then another crack and 
another bullet slams into her making her drop her arms. A final 
shot at the top of her head kicks a curl of her blond hair to the 
ground and the rest of her follows. Her eyes catch mine just 
before they steel into nothing. 

Another man in Khakis - they all wear khakis - enters. He is 
carrying a gun over one shoulder. He grabs my wife’s body by the 
ankles and drags it out of the orange clay dust and into another 
room or outside to be thrown atop the others we have heard. Her 
blood soaks into the earth. 

“Step forward, Face away.” The man says. 

He counts down, allowing me to rethink the offer a final 
time. Subjugation in exchange for my life. This man does not 
know why he is doing this, only that he must or he too will face 
this decision. My America is lost and I exhale slowly as I feel the 
bullets, never hearing anything again. 

With the last of my strength, my stomach against the ground, 
I scrawl with my dying finger: A gun cannot compel real desire 
only contempt for its bearer. ; 

The man with the gun slung over his shoulder walks toward 
me, my vision blurring, lightening and darkening and he stamps 
his designer shoes through my message. His eyes are empty and 
sad and nothing more. 
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DIALOGUE I 

And what happens when you don't take 
the medication? 

I’m a danger to myself and others. 

Is that your opinion, or someone else’s? 
I think we’re in agreement on this one. 
What happened before you had the 
medication? 

I would eviscerate things with my teeth. 
What kinds of things? 

Moles. Voles. Shrews. 

Nothing larger? 

No, but it was only a matter of time. 
Oh? 

I fantasized. The cat. My little brother. 
Do you think you really would have done 
that? 

Maybe not the cat— what does she 
know, it’s not her fault. 

And your little brother? 

Is a swine —I despise him. I'd be doing 
him a favor. 

Why do you say that? 

His life is a torment, so he torments 
others. 

You? 

He wishes. 

What are you so angry about? 

I’m not angry. 

You sound angry. 

I sound disgusted. There’s a difference. 
And what is that difference? 

I would’ve thought as a shrink you could 
figure that one out for yourself. 

But I’m asking you. 

No comment. Next question. 

Alright, what about your parents? 
What about my parents? 

Tell me about them. 

They're dolts. Well-meaning dolts, but 
dolts. 

It must be hard being you. 
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Better than being you. 

Do you think my life is so bad? 

You're an asshole. And I don’t even think 
youre well meaning. 

I'm here to help you. 

Okay, then sign me out. 

I can't. There are rules; you know that. 
See what I mean? You're an asshole. 
I’m an asshole because I won't break the 
rules for you? 

That’s one reason. 

And the others? 

Because you're like some kind of gyne- 
cologist of the mind. You get your jollies 
lording it over women you pretend to 
care about. 

Pretty sophisticated thinking for a teenager. 
Thanks for reminding me —I almost 
forgot about the condescension. 

Are you finished? 

And you dye your hair. 

Many men dye their hair nowadays. 

I know, It’s pathetic. 

You dye your hair. 

I'm not trying to hang on to the last 
vestiges of my miserable youth. 

What are you trying to do with it? 

I’m trying to get over it. 

Why? 

Who wants to be young in your world? 
Other generations have certainly had it 
worse than yours. 

Other generations didn’t have to live in a 
world where everything’s for sale— 
even some shrink’s phony compassion. 
You know I’m not going to justify my 
fees to you. 

I don’t see how you could. 

‘This is not about the money. 

Of course it’s about the money. Every- 
thing’s about the money. 

Well, I think we’ve gone about as far as 


ALAN FRANKLIN 


we can for this session 

What, you're not going to try and fuck me? 
Not today I don’t think. 

You don’t think I’m fuckable? 

It doesn’t matter what I think — our 
time’s up for this week. 

Oh, I get it — you left the viagra in your 
other pants. Just as well, I guess. 

Oh? 


I think the medication’s wearing off. 


DIALOGUE II 

When I was discharged they told me the 
problem was that I was durable but not 
resilient. 

Did they explain to you what that 
meant? 

‘They said I had worn well, but I didn’t 
appear to be bouncing back. 

Bouncing back from what? 

They didn’t say. 

And so they discharged you? 

Yes. 

And where were you discharged from? 
It’s difficult to say — either the military 
or a mental institution. 

Do you know the difference? 

Come again? 

Do you know the difference? 

Between what and what? 

Between the military and a mental 
institution. 

Oh, yes: in one they make you wear a 
uniform. 

Do you recall which one? 

Which uniform? 

Which institution — which institution 
requires you to wear a uniform. 

No. 

What did you do when they told you you 
were to be discharged? 

I said, “You can’t do this to me, I’m the 


President!” 

You were President at the time? 

Or so I thought. They seemed not to 
credit my claim. Inevitably I began to 
question it myself. 

Inevitably? 

You don’t think it was inevitable? 

I merely raised the question. 

You have never suffered the steady ero- 
sion of the spirit. 

Perhaps, perhaps not — but it is iden- 
tity we are here concerned with, not the 
spirit. 

Are they so easily separable? 

So you came to conclude that you were 
no longer President? 

That perhaps I had never even been 
President. 

Is it so important to be President? 

Not in itself — I’m not much for honor- 
ifics — it’s just that, well, if I’m not the 
President, who am I? 

We all ask ourselves that same question 
from time to time. 

You mean, you think you are the Presi- 
dent also? 

No, I mean we — the staff here — ask 
ourselves, if he’s not the President, then 
who is he? 

And your conclusion? 

Well, while it would be going too far 

to say you are intelligent, you are not 
without a certain native shrewdness. Your 
shallow affective life is masked by your 
skill at anticipating what others wish to 
hear, then tailoring your self-presentation 
to their desires. Curiously, in your inabil- 
ity to determine where you end and other 
people begin, you exhibit symptoms of 
the narcissism so prevalent in 21st cen- 
tury consumer society, while your simul- 
taneous desires to both dominate and be 
dominated are the sadomasochistic com- 
ponents of a more archaic authoritarian 
personality type. In observing you I have 
been reminded of nothing so much as a 
quote from Albert Speer, Adolf Hitler’s 
architect and munitions minister, to the 
effect that, when surrounded by Hitler 
and his cohort, he could not shake the 
suspicion that they were all — himself in- 
cluded — little more than a pack of bul- 
lying schoolboys masquerading as great 
men. While he himself did not seem able 
to make the larger connection, I think 
this insight could easily be extended to 
include all such “great” men, even those 
supposedly genuine ones he thought they 


were impersonating. After all, I think 
you'll agree that great men are only great 
insofar as millions of others are willing to 
embrace their own diminution, no? So, 
yes, you could indeed be the President, of 
this or any country. 

I see what youre saying . . . not really 
conclusive, though, is it? Well, if it helps 
at all, I do recall another difference. 
Between? 

The military and the mental institution. 
ates: 

In the one you are sometimes required 

to roll a fragmentation grenade into your 
officers’ tent, whereas in the other there is 
generally a strict prohibition on the issu- 
ance of munitions to the inmates. 

But you still don’t recall which is which? 
No. Should I? 

Perhaps not. 


Dialogue ITI 

Do you know why you're here? 

I think because I didn’t follow orders? 
Why didn't you follow orders? 

Well, uh... 

You were ordered to follow orders, were 
you not? 

Well, yes, I suppose so... 

You suppose so? Were you or were you 
not? 

Yes. 

Yes what? Yes you were ordered to follow 
orders, or yes you were not? 

Yes. 

You are not being very cooperative my 
friend. 

Look, I know things don't look so good 
for me right now, but I’m trying to, like, 
think positive here. I’m tired of saying no. 
You're tired of saying no? 

Yes. I want to look on the bright side, 
you know, like, sunny side up. 

Sunny side up — what does this mean? 
It means, like, the glass is half full. 
Glass? What glass? 

Like, there’s a glass with wine in it to the 
halfway mark— some people say it’s half 
full, some people say it’s half empty. 

And so? Where is this glass? Whose 
glass is it, is it your glass? 

It’s not anybody’s glass, it’s just a way of 
looking at things. If you say the glass is 
half full you're, like, sticking to the bright 
side, you're not giving in to despair. 
Despair? Most people despair when they 
have no wine — why would you despair 


with half a glass? 


Some people are just built that way, I 
guess; they’re always looking on the dark 
side. 
Are you one of those people? 
I’m trying not to be —I’m trying to be 
thankful for what I’ve got. 
And what have you got? A glass half full 
of wine? 
I’ve got the sun in the morning and the 
moon at night. 
‘These are your personal possessions? 
The world belongs to everyone. The best 
things in life are free. 
Oh, you mean like food, shelter, cloth- 
ing — those free things? 
No, I mean, like, even if I don't have 
any material goods, I’ve got life, and the 
natural world, and God’s bounty. 
How will you know, if we put you in 
a dark, windowless cell and leave you 
there? 
Well, I just don’t want to give in to 
despair is all. 
Perhaps you should. Perhaps it would do 
you good to see what it is like. Tell me, 
have you ever been tortured? 
Heck no —I’m an American. 
Americans are not tortured? 
Well, I should hope not. 
Do you trust that we will not torture 
you? 
Well, why would you? 
Perhaps our glass is half empty. Perhaps 
we've already given in 
to despair. Perhaps we just enjoy seeing 
other people suffer. Or perhaps we hate 
you and everything you stand for. 
I don't stand for anything, I’m just me. 
You Americans, you have such a way 
with words. 
Well, thanks. 
It wasn't meant as praise. Tell me, have 
you ever wondered what it would be like 
if you did give yourself over someday to, 
say, despair, or rage, or hatred? 

My guess is, bad things happen when 
you do that. FE 
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Fiction by Ron Sakols 


he first night after leaving their hide-out 

in the Vancouver Island woods, Jerry and 

Max climbed the drawbridge off the last 

ferry of the day onto what they hoped 

would be the safety of Inner Island and 
headed down the beach to avoid meeting anyone. 

Inner Island bobbed comfortably in the calm waters between 
the mountainous spine of Vancouver Island and the mainland 
Coast. After the indigenous Pentlatch had been decimated by 
lethal doses of smallpox and colonialism, it had been settled for 
the past half century by an assortment of old-time pioneer fami- 
lies, hippie dropouts, draft dodgers, and a scattering of retired 
criminals. 

During the ‘nineties, pot growers, belly dancers, permacul- 
ture farmers, anarchists and sexual outlaws of all kinds further 
enlivened this interesting little mosaic. Of course there were 
some tensions, for instance between the left liberals who ran local 
politics and the rednecks, but overall social life was interesting and 
friendly and diversity was accepted as a desirable characteristic 
for a healthy community by most islanders. But by the turn of the 
century, the island was in the midst of being gentrified. 

A mixed group of retired professionals, the ultra wealthy and 
even celebrities had discovered it. A few years after the initial 
invasion, and following an upscale development proposal dis- 
guised in “green” rhetoric that saw the islands wealthy popula- 
tion dramatically rise, the cops established their first outpost on 
the island in history. 

Never before had this fraternity of paramilitaries sustained 
themselves on Inner Island. Now, however, they had a more or 
less permanent presence, having built themselves an addition 
to the local Volunteer Fire Department building where they 
camped out a couple of days a week. Their main duty seemed to 
be harassing restless teenagers, pot growers and smokers, and, of 


*._ course, preventing the poor and homeless from sleeping in their 


vans or on unauthorized campsites. Their chief tactic was the 
random check. ene 

‘The cops would spot a dirty old car going by with a couple 
of disheveled locals behind the wheel and would immediately 
pull them over, knowing full well that the likelihood of catching 


them smoking pot, driving without insurance, a license or some 
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such infraction was high. 

Of course, most vehicles on the isolated island were older 
ones that were kept together by backyard mechanics and friends 
to the best of their ability, meaning there might be a cracked 
windshield, a malfunctioning tail light or other minor problem 
that constituted a legal offense and thus reason for a run in with 
the law. An extremely small minority of islanders supported their 
presence, but the vast majority considered them to be either an 
unnecessary nuisance or a pack of uniformed bullies. 

By sunset, the fugitives were sitting in Leah’s cabin, sipping 
mint tea, cozily enveloped in conversation amidst the sheltering 
darkness of Douglas firs. 

“Hey, Leah”, said Jerry to his old friend the next morning, 
“Do you think it would be ok for us to go downtown with you to 
get a coffee at the bakery?” 

“Sure,” she said. 

“Oh, by the way,” he added, “while we're on island, my name 
is Jellyfish and my partner’s handle is Motion.” 

“Gotcha, Jerry, er, I mean Jellyfish.” 


he three hopped into her car. It was a rundown old Plym- 

outh Valiant, the one with the slant six engine that started 
with an ignition switch rather than with a key. Leah took the 
knob out of the glove compartment and turned on the radio just 
as the morning news was being broadcast. 

First, the national and international news: bombings in Af- 
ghanistan, rising global temperatures, authoritarian leaders rul- 
ing with iron fists, another Wikileak, etc. Then, the local Valley 
news: arson suspected in school fire, “clean” coal mine proposed 
in the Beaufort Mountain Range, and police urge public to be on 
the lookout for dangerous escaped convicts. They described Jel- 
lyfish and Motion, using the most hyperbolic language possible 
and liberally peppering the news item with words like “ecoter- 
rorist” and “violent.” 

“Ya know, Jellyfish,” said Leah in a reassuring voice of defiant 
comradery, “to my way of thinking that luxury condo complex 
that you torched needed to go up in flames as a warning to all 
developers to back off. So, thanks!” 

“Are the cops on the island today?” asked Motion warily. 

“Tm not sure”, said Leah, “maybe we should head back to my 


house. Guess there’s just no place left to hide anymore on this 
rock. They even put surveillance cameras on the ferry hill this 
year. And, the contradictions between rich and poor are getting 
bigger everyday. Just last month they closed down one of the 
little summer squatter camps on the beach. 


lhe year before the vacant ‘downtown’ land that had been 

used by the local riffraff for a nightly campfire was sold. 
Old Pitou who had kept it going, was run off the island because 
he couldn't afford to live here anymore. I sure miss that guy, but 
it seems that when one scene dies down another springs up in 
its place.” 

“T once heard that there was a pirate radio station on the is- 
land,” said Motion. “Is it still around?” 

“Ya, why?” Leah asked. 

“I thought we could counter some of the crap that’s being 
spread about me and Jellyfish,” he responded. 

“Are you sure it’s a good idea to go on air? I mean, that could 
get us all ina lot of...” 

“No, no,” Motion cut her off, “I wouldn't go on air as myself. 
I just thought it would be interesting to take a look at some of 
the issues: police riots, prison escapes, living on the run. . you 
get the picture. We could look at it ‘theoretically,” Motion said 
gesturing air quotes. 

“O.K.” Leah said, “I have a couple 
of close friends who do a show every 
Sunday night, so I’ll ask them if they'd 
like to interview you.” 

“Whoa, maybe that’s too much of 
a security risk Motion,” Jellyfish inter- 
rupted. “How well do you know these 
people, Leah?” 

“Well enough to have trusted them 
with my freedom more than once.” she answered curtly. 

“That'll do for me,” Motion said, looking toward Jellyfish 
who nodded in agreement. 

“Sure, Motion, OK, as long as not a word about who we are is 
ever exchanged between us. Not a word or even a hint though,” 
he insisted. 

That night Motion and Jellyfish met Leah’s friends at the 
little pirate radio station hidden away in a trailer at the edge of 
some woods. The four of them immediately discovered that they 
had a natural comfort zone, a friendly chemistry that put every- 
one at ease. They spent the night sharing ideas, sipping wine and 
laughing. 

As the show came to a close and it was time to leave the ra- 
dio station for the night, one of Leah’s radio friends, a wrestling 
teacher with a gift for passionate recitals of ancient Persian po- 
etry, made them an offer. 

“Hey, listen, folks, I've got a small boat with an old 1970's 
Evenrude 9.9 motor. I have a week off starting tomorrow. Why 
don’t I take you across the Salish Sea and as far north as we can 
get, in say, three days? We can bring some food, a fishing rod, 
you know, camping gear and get you guys started on where you 
really need to get.” 

“Wow, “ Motion said, “now that’s an offer we can’t refuse.” 

“T would really appreciate and enjoy that, my friend,” Jelly- 
fish added. 


“Hey dude, we’re following the North 
Star to freedom, just like the 


Underground Railroad,” 
Motion chortled to Jellyfish. 





‘The next morning, after hugging Leah goodbye, the two out- 
laws waited for their new friend on board the small boat. He had 
told them to meet him at around sunrise. 

“Hey dude, we're following the North Star to freedom, just 
like the Underground Railroad,” Motion chortled to Jellyfish, 
sticking up his hand for a high five. 

“Yeah, except the slaves from the States were heading to 
Canada to be free,” Jellyfish pointed out. “We're wanted by the 
RCMP. Canada is trying to put us behind bars. But it’s a big 
country and there are still plenty of nooks and crannies up North 
where we can hide out, where surveillance cameras don't exist, 
and lots of people question the whole idea of the Canadian state 
in the first place. 

Canada may have once been to some degree a place of refuge 
for escaped Africans, but it had slaves of its own. The only reason 
it didn’t have a massive system of plantation slavery was because 
it’s a little too cold up here to grow cotton or sugar cane. That 
said, I do feel like we’ve found our underground railroad conduc- 
tor though. He should be here any minute now, and this funky 
boat of his is the key to our freedom.” 


‘The whole idea of them actually escaping from the police was 
starting to sound real to Motion now. Maybe he wouldn't have 
to spend the next 20 years in a cage. 

“Funny, when things 
begin to fall into place 
through a combination 
of spontaneous encoun- 
ters and solidarity, any- 
thing seems possible,” he 
mused. 

That same combina- 
tion of chance and mu- 
tual aid is always what he had found so powerful about rioting in 
the streets. He'd already figured out that he loved the adrenalin 
rush of never knowing what was going to happen next, mixed 
with the knowledge that whatever came his way, someone had 
his back. But what was a new insight for Motion was that he 
could experience this same kind of comradery outside of the heat 
of a street action. 

With an unaccustomed look of joyful revelation on his face, 
he tried to explain this new understanding to Jellyfish. 

“Leah never asked for anything from us but our stories, 
shared whatever she had with us freely, and hooked us up with 
an escape plan. I guess that’s what real hospitality is all about.” 
And that’s what the pirate radio station was all about too,” he 
realized as he spoke. 

“It existed as an autonomous zone where encounters between 
rebels of all kinds could happen. What might grow out of these 
convivial occasions could be anything from an enjoyable evening 
spent among kindred spirits to a plan for deflecting the long arm 
of the law.” 

The rocking of the boat quickly snapped him out of his 
reverie. Turning around, he realized that their drinking buddy 
from last night FarSee had jumped on board, and they were 
about to cast off into the cool blue waters. The sun had just 
come up, and the sky seemed clear as they wended their way 
toward the mainland. FE 


ah 


He 

flat gray surfaces 

curved metal architecture 
a cold sphere in space 


the earth died screaming 
epidemics, plagues 
starvation, dead ground 


above, we orbit 
clean children, good water 
Caucasian intellectuals 


the holograms of 
vermont skies or florida 
glades o'er white steeples 


til one day the burned 
wretched woman, with long tits 
on her charred african body 


the children saw her 
first. for a moment, she slipped 
into sight, then away. 


soon we all saw them: 


the dark sick masses, innocent 
in their moribund ghosthood. 
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II, 

then more: bison & rocks, 

mountains & mud, tribes from before 
the industrial age, sleek and strange 


the children accepted it, then the women and some men 
and the scientists, and the psychologists last of all. 
still the chief architect would not see. 


when the architect’s blind daughter went up 

in the mountain, he found her: first a rock, then nothing. 
when he reached the summit, the wind blew fresh and cool 
among wild spruce and hemlock and fir. 


she sat with her dead grandmother, then took his hand 
and walked down the mountain, & he knew 

the dream and life were the same, each 

as inescapable as the other. 


ONVM OGHYVOIY ‘OLOHd 


we WILL BE LIKE THIS 


; y father had strong ideas about heaven. He would 
Me them with his congregation like sweets for good 


behaviour. “There will be no gravity,’ he would say with 
irresistible certainty. ‘And no sun or moon. God’s love is all the 
light we need.’ 
At home on grim, rainy Saturdays he would stand looking 
out of the window for long durations while I lounged around 


reading comics. “We won't have to endure this for much longer,’ 


he would say, looking up to the continents of clouds overhead. 
His eyes would close and a serene smile form in his mouth; and | 
I, just a boy, would look up in wonder knowing that in those’ 
moments he was not thinking of this life, of me, but of paradise. 

‘Listen to me,’ he once said, putting my book aside and 
glaring down with his stern, intense eyes. “There are a lot of 
people in this world that’ll lead you astray. They'll lead you with 
their ideas. They'll have clever arguments for them that get in 
your head and confuse you. But listen to me son, there’s only one 
path to heaven and it’s here in this book.’ He thrust a Bible into 
my hand and squeezed my fingers around it. ‘God’s laws don’t 
change. But ideas and arguments they come and go like fashion.’ 
I nodded obediently. ‘Let Him do the thinking, okay?” 

And I did, for forty years. My life unfolded almost effortlessly 
in a series of sensible, modest steps. I became an R.E. teacher at 
the comprehensive, I married, bought a house, had a daughter. 
I took them to church (though Elly was agnostic), put money 
aside for Charlie’s future, and at night slept soundly secure in the 
knowledge that we were all on the right track. 

Elly’s death was the greatest tragedy of my life. Cancer at 
fifty. 

Over the next few years I pulled Charlie very tightly to me. 
I told myself that’s what she needed too, for her own survival. It 
never occurred to me that she was the stronger one. On those 
hard, wooden pews I would repeat my father’s phrase in my 
head, kneading it like dough: “We won't have to endure this for 
much longer. Not for much longer.’x 

When she returned after her first year of university she told 
me she was gay. We sat opposite each other in the lounge neither 
of us knowing what to say. Then she said: ‘I’m sorry,’ and for 
some reason that set me off. We stayed there for half an hour 
crying and hugging, even laughing. Later I remembered that 
three years earlier she asked me what the Bible had to say about 
homosexuality. I quoted it verbatim: Corinthians 6, verse 9. My 
father had drummed it into me: the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the earth, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor homosexuals. It 
hadn't occurred to me why she was asking. I had become numb 
and fossilised by grief. 

‘Things changed after that. I suppose for the first time in 
my life I started to think, though it took me another two years 
to renounce the church. It was not easy to let go of ideas I had 
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invested so much into. They framed my world, my expectations; 
gave meaning and direction. I tried to save them, I flirted with 
interpretations that embraced new definitions and played 
down the authority of Paul— Paul the misogynist, Paul the 
homophobe. But I couldn't escape the sense of dishonesty and 
shame that came with it. I owed her something more, something 
courageous. 

I drove up to Nottingham to surprise. She lived half-way 
between town and the university in a run down, three storey 
Victorian semi, which had once been flats, compartmentalised 
into a dozen box rooms and tiny kitchens, cluttered, damp, 
smoky. In the kitchen recycling spilled out of boxes, the walls 
were plastered with pictures and posters, a noticeboard made 
from corks hung down from a six inch nail and a large pink and 
black flag stared down at me. 

‘It’s the symbol of queer-anarchism,’ she said. 

Her friends were warm and energetic. We sat round the 
table drinking tea for over an hour. They educated me about 
Shell and its dubious operations in County Mayo Ireland. Work 
on the pipeline had re-commenced and there had been an urgent 
call-out for action. “What sort of action?’ I asked naively. 

They talked about breaking the law so causally it made me 
uncomfortable. They had no respect for the police, nor for Shell’s 
need to provide power to the British population. I challenged 
them in a cautious, conservative way and as I spoke was aware 


continued on next ‘page 
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of a voice inside me; stern and unpleasant. Was this really me, 
my voice? I waited for their retaliation with a quickened pulse, 
but none came. They took it in turns calmly, rationally, pealing 
away the skin of my objections until I had nothing left to say. I 
wasnt used to being the recipient. In class I was the authority, 
the moral voice. 

‘Your friends seem quite intelligent,’ I said to Charlie when 
we were alone. She nodded, as if it were an obvious and trivial 
thing to say; she was more interested in why I had come. She 
tilted her head coquettishly and pondered me with broody, 
deductive eyes. I sat down and then came out to her as she had 
to me. ‘I won't be going to church any more,’I said. 

‘Really?’ I had shocked her. Her eyes filled with admiration. 
She looked at me as something new and alive and before I 
had got through my reasons she 
bounded over and embraced me. 

‘Let’s go out,’ she said. 

We walked down the hill into a 
district with tall concrete tower blocks, uniform green fencing, 
that was unimaginative and hostile, and a grim pedestrian 
underpass. A group of young guys with dogs approached. 
‘They were Staffies, though one of them was huge and pit- 
bullish. Their owners had the look of water skiers — leaning 
back on the leashes as their dogs fought to break free. To me 
they seemed inherently malevolent; like dark clouds lurking 
on the horizon. They had destroyed my jubilation, I groaned 
inside with cowardice and the reoccurring theme of the world’s 
imperfection. 

But then Charlie’s voice fell on me like a sudden, refreshing 
rain. “Ihe café wouldn't survive without its army of helpers,’ she 
said in a light, airy tone, completely oblivious to the danger. ‘And 
none of them get paid.’ I shielded myself behind her words and 
aura until the men had passed. 

‘The café was sweet and cosy, its benevolent, clumsy workers 
buzzed around like ants; and over tea Charlie explained 
vegetarianism to me, as well as her desire to become vegan. Her 
flesh and form and voice and smile were so, so familiar to me; 
my creation, my blood. But her mind was so different, so unique 
and admirable. 

Afterwards we walked into town to an old pub built into 
the sandstone caves, full of young people dancing to gypsy 
jazz. After two pints of Black Pig I sat in the corner, tipsy and 
mute, watching her dance with another girl who was tall and 
wiry, elfish looking with red hair. Was this her girlfriend? I 
pondered it over for a while, worried I would not know how to 
embrace this lesbian thing, this queer anarchism which sounded 
frighteningly new, until I could no longer ignore the discussion 
going on around me. They were other students, Charlie’s friends 
no doubt, talking and moving freely, drinking from each other’s 
glasses, putting arms around each other, rolling cigarettes. But 
it was not all love and affection. The girl to my right was small 
and mousy with an unfortunate face of acne and was trying to 
defend the idea of cities against a shabby, crusty type. He had a 
crab’s face with two intense, beady blue eyes and tiny cheeks, that 
struggled to assert itself from behind his hedge of a beard. He 
was aggressively confident. 

‘Cities don't have to be like this,’ she said, stammering a little. 

‘I think they do,’ he said decisively. ‘Cities are necessarily 
unsustainable and hierarchic.’ There were murmurs and nods of 
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‘Cities dont have to be like this,’ 
she said, stammering a little. 


agreement, the mousy girl sipped her pint awkwardly flashing 
her timid eyes over the glass. 

‘So what’s your vision?’ someone asked. 

At first he smiled with modesty and surprise, but in an 
instant his face assumed the selfless, dutiful look of a leader. 
He began like a conductor launching into a piece, his hands 
thrusting his energy forwards into the group. He talked about 
the evolution of human society; the unfortunate paths we 
had chosen that cultivated domination and unsustainablity; 
the creation of states and capitalism which divides us, pits us 
against the other, pervades every facet of our lives. I couldn't 
tell whether he were mad or some sort of genius. Either way I 
didn't really understand. Though at one point he spoke of the 
need to destroy before we could create and for a while he made 
sense. I thought of Charlie and what 
I had destroyed for her. And then 
in a panicked shudder | thought 
of Elly and the destruction in my 
own life. The horror and anxiety of her loss emerged. No, I 
said — imperceptibly to the others but I felt the breath pass my 
lips. We must preserve. Preserve and heal. But Vinny continued, 
drumming himself up into a rapturous state. After the old pillars 
were destroyed people could start again and he knew how. 

His style was familiar to me: passionate, certain but 
somehow rehearsed. He had all the answers and vainly pre- 
empted any objections that could be thrown at him. A couple of 
times I glanced back over at the girl, her eyes wistfully dim, and 
wondered how much he really saw. He stopped at last and held a 
pert, triumphant posture ready for any response, but no one knew 
what to say. He annoyed me but what could I do? His arguments 
were complicated—a dense tangle of logic that would bind 
and strangle all who resisted. Charlie was also beckoning me to 
the dance floor. Her arm was hooked tenderly around the waist 
of wiry, red-haired girl who now grinned solicitously at me. I 
started to get up. But then something about his smug, pious face, 
really got to me. 

“You know,’ I said, leaning forward abruptly. “The way you 
speak,’ I coughed a little finding my voice, ‘it reminds me of 
my father.’ I pushed on becoming more assertive. The group's 
curiosity grew. ‘He had fixed ideas about the future and human 
nature and all that.’ The confidence in his expression wavered 
as he pondered my meaning. For a second his eyes flashed, as 
if expecting praise, but they settled in a defensive, weary look. 
But when I said: ‘He was a priest you know,’ his face opened to 
me. His eyes shone with a vulnerable, wounded light ——I had 
touched a nerve. I could see he was afraid and lost like the rest 
of us. 

When the time came, meeting Charlie’s girlfriend was not 
the awkward moment I had imagined. We both loved Charlie 
and she loved both of us. That was it, so simple. I remember 
thinking how silly all those ideas were I'd had on her behalf — the 
type of husband, what kind of career; plans formed from my own 
unplanned life. Here she stood before me, happy, her spirit loose 
and naked. This was the person she had to be. And as we chatted 
and discovered one another, I felt the pleasure of a knot being 
created, my frayed old life entwining with these girls. I had no 
sense of the future then, of what would be or ought to be, but 
a feeling of lightness and relief, and once more my heart stirred 
ready for life. FE 


A Morning at the Library 
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at a small public library in Florida. Today I pulled into 
the parking lot at my usual time of eight-thirty. The Li- 

brary did not open until ten, but people often lined up early at 
the front doors. The library was the most impressive building in 
town. It was big, modern and well lit. It really stood out among 
the small rental houses and grungy bars that make up the rest 
of the area. The only person waiting when I arrived was Marco. 
Marco sat at his usual morning post on the green bench next to 
the main glass doors of the library. He got there every morning 
hours before the library opened. Marco was in his fifties. He 
described himself as a special forces killing machine created by 
the United States government. He did not look like much of a 
killing machine. He was an overweight guy with a dazed facial 
expression. His dazed expression may have been caused by the 
prescription medications he got from the veteran’s administra- 
tion or perhaps that was just his natural state. I did not know. 
He always wore black and had a collection of crosses hanging 
around his neck. These were the kinds of crosses they sell at the 
flea market for bikers and metal heads. Because of these decora- 
tions Marco was known to the young teens who hang out at the 
library as Ozzy. My car was the only car in the parking lot except 
for a big black Escalade. I knew it was not Marco's. Marco rode 
the bus. 

“Hey Fred,” Marco said to me. 

“Good morning,” I said to him. 

“You should go look in that SUV.” 

“Why?” 

“T looked in there twenty minutes ago and I saw that blonde 
in there give head to four different guys.” 

“That’s great Marco.” 

“I am telling you the truth. I don’t fuck around with shit like 
that.” 

“I will take your word for it.” 

“You should go take a look. You will get a real eye full.” 

“Think so?” 


F or the past five years I have been a reference librarian 





ALEX HOOKS 


“You just ask Alberto. He saw more than I did.” 
Alberto was the library's Columbian janitor. 
“Well, I gotta get to work, Marco.” 

“Okay, have a good day.” 


I left Marco staring at the black SUV and walked down to 
the big metal doors that made up the staff entrance. I went in- 
side and flipped on all the light switches, bringing the dormant 
library back to life. Once inside the library I found the books on 
the shelves gave me a feeling of protection. They stood between 
me and Marco's world of damp morning parking lots with a 
smell of salt and shit and mysterious parked vehicles. I wondered 
if Marco really peeped into that vehicle. I wonder if he really saw 
something. Perhaps he only thought he did. He was an odd guy. 

I checked my email. The only thing interesting in there was 
a message from Jim Hamlet, an old friend of mine who lived in 
Brooklyn. His email went like this: 

“As Sergeant of Arms you may have the authority over this 
guillotine but I reserve the right to grant or refuse any request 
for immediate extermination by force or otherwise.” 

I was not sure what that meant. He could be getting a bit 
crazed or this could just have been a fragment of some literary 
project he was working on. 

I exited out of my web browser and stared ahead. In front of 
me was a multi-colored poster that read, “Let there be peace on 
earth and let it begin with me.” 

I suddenly felt very tired. It was a typical day. 

A few minutes after the two elderly eastern European wom- 
en, Lona and Edna, arrived to work, I opened up the front doors 
of the library. At the circulation desk, Lona was pulling an an- 
cient comb through her nest-like hair, and Edna was eating a 
large pastry that dripped red filling on her chin. 

‘The first person to walk up to the reference desk where I work 
was George Wells. George is sixty-six years old. George was one 


continued on next page 
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of many old guys who came to visit me at my desk. These guys 
were often hard to understand literally because of their strange 
idiomatic way of talking. When I did understand George often 
his attitude toward what he was talking about left me perplexed. 
Racism, homophobia and sexual crimes were discussed with the 


same carefree enthusiasm as the weather or high school girls’ 


softball team scores. 

George lives with his skinhead son who like me is thirty- 
four. His skinhead son is always getting into trouble. 

“That son of mine,” George begins. “He is always drinking 
and getting in fights with those Mexicans. I don't know. I don't 
know. I wish he was like me and would just stay in the house and 
watch TV once it got dark.” 

“That would keep him out of trouble,” I say. 

“Nothing would stop my boy from starting trouble.” 

George stood there in front of my desk. He seemed to be 
looking out into the distance. Then he spoke: 

“Well, I feel sorry for him. He might end up in jail locked 
up with the you-know-whos. He don’t get along with those 
you-know-whos. I don’t know what would happen to him. He 
might take his life if one of those you-know-whos didn’t do it for 
him.” 

“He better stop fighting,” I said. 

“Yeah, well...” 

George eyed me angrily. He liked to talk, but whenever I 
replied to something he said he gave me a hard look. 

George was a big fan of the local high school softball team. 
He would often sand at my desk and go on forever about softball 
statistics and the various events in the lives of the girls on the 
team. 

“T don’t want nothing to do with that softball. I do not 
care what they say. I was out there teaching those girls how to 
field those balls, and you know what those coaches said?” asked 
George. 

“What did they say?” I asked. 

“They said I was giving those girls suggestive looks and us- 
ing inappropriately sexual mannerisms.” 

I did not have anything to say about that. It was hard some- 
times to gage the difference between confession and humor with 
George. So mostly I remained silent. George seemed to like it 
better that way. 
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“T can still go to the games, but I have to stay on the other 
side of the fence,” said George. 

“T know how much you like those games,” I said. 

“But that coach when he saw I was tearing up and taking it 
hard, you know what he did?” 

“What'd he do?” 

“He gave me a free hat.” 

George pulled a baseball cap out of his blue jeans pocket and 
put it on his head. The sight of the hat on his head was remark- 
able. George was a very short man, and his clothes were old, 
well-worn, and not particularly clean. The brand new brightly 
colored hat made him look suddenly like a new person. He was 
transformed from this small, sad, poor man into a comic sort of 
cocky cartoon character. 

“Hey,” I said. “That looks good on you.” 

George started walking around the reference desk pointing 
to his head. 

“I got a new hat for free. They gave it to me. I got it for 
free.” 

Bill, an old merchant seaman, looked up from where he was 
reading the Investors’ Business Daily at a table next to the refer- 
ence stacks. 

“Who's giving away free hats?” he asked. 

“Nobody,” explained George. “They gave it to me because 
they thought that I was going to molest some teenage girls.” 

“Oh,” said Bill. He went back to his paper. That was a typi- 
cal response. All the regular patrons were used to George’s usual 
statements. 

George wandered off to the back of the Library 


I am writing this story as an experiment. The experiment is very 
simple. After everything I have been through will I be able to 
write a story? I honestly don’t know if I can make it to the end. 

One word at a time. 

I once thought a lot of myself. That has been ground down 
over the course of the years, but not as much as you might think. I 
have been through a lot. Haven't we all? Psychiatric wards. Phar- 
maceutical Hazes. Colleges and graduate schools. Jobs. Friends. 
Disappointments. I have been convinced of the existence of 
God. I have believed in metempsychosis or reincarnation. And 
I have lost my belief in these things. I have communicated with 
things no one else could hear or see. I have had problems with 
doppelgangers and demons. I have proclaimed understanding of 
complicated kabalistic mysteries that now I cannot even pretend 
to understand. I thought I reached Buddhahood. And that did 
not last either. I have had experiences that I would have to de- 
scribe as sexual relations with the dead. Not necrophilia exactly. 
On a higher plain: spiritual or astral. 

Now all that is imaginary, but while all that imaginary stuff 
was going on real life kept rolling along too, so you can't blame 
me for getting confused. And maybe some of it was real. Maybe 
all of it was real. I do not know. 

Have you mastered your delusions? 

I believe in the serious joke. 


I glace up and see George looking very sad and defeated 
standing in front of my desk.. 
“T lost my hat,” he said. FE 


Subversions: Anarchist Short Stories 
Ed. Anarchist Writers Bloc, 

Les Pages Noires 2011, Montreal 
115 pages, Softcover, $14.95 U.S. 


Reviewed by Penelope Rosemont 


This collection is the first ever in English 
or French of new anarchist fiction. These 
sixteen stories, offer something for ev- 
eryone: If you like action, there is plenty 
of action, as well as surprise endings and 
thought provoking parables. This is a 
great idea for a collection of stories and 
it is wonderful that it exists as an accom- 
plished fact. Pulled together with lots of 
hard work and inspiration — expressing 
self-organization, self actualization and 
cooperation at its best—the publication 
of this book is a do-it-yourself revolutionary action that means 
to make a difference in this world. 

A dramatic cover design by David Lester in red and black, 
and a good internal design make this an appealing book at first 
sight. The book includes two prefaces, on in English, and the 
other in French. Derrick Jensen, in the English Preface calls for 
a literature that begins “working to restore and maintain a liter- 
ature of justice, resistance, and revolution” (10). He talks about 
the obsession with self in current fiction. As a surrealist I, too, 
see this obsession. We surrealists have often labeled this obses- 
sion: Miserablism. Briefly, Miserablism is the idea that this is 
the way it is, it’s unchangeable, other people are there for you 
to use, so be sure you get your piece of the pie. This book exists 
as a challenge to the society of oppression. (Citation? Is this a 
quote? Where from? The French preface is written by Monique 
Surel-”Tupin, playwright, actress and co-author of a three vol- 
ume work about anarchist theatre in France between 1880-1914 
( Au temps de l’anarchie, un théatre de combat, 1880-1914). 

‘The writers represented in the collection include Alan Frank- 
lin, Bruno Masse, Cara Hoffaman, Norman Nawrocki, Ron 
Sakolsky, Sean Wood, and others.....some well-known, some 
new. The group originally met in May 2010 at the Montreal 
Anarchist Book fair, one of the great contemporary gathering 
places where people with original ideas get together to talk, ex- 
change info and be mutually inspired. 

‘The goal of this particular group, the anarchist writers block 
(AWB), is “to promote anarchist theory and action through 
works of literature, poetry, theatre, screenwriting, etc.” And 
they claim their inspiration “from writing workshops, regular 
rowdy and drunken nights of anarchist cabaret where music, 
theatre, comedy, song, and poetry rule.” 
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For example, Montreal also hosts the world’s only Anar- 
chist Theatre Festival which is takes place a few days before the 
Bookfair. Members of the Writers Bloc performed a play they 
had written about an elderly woman they knew being slammed 
to the ground by a cop during a support demo for those arrested 
during the G-20 in Toronto. 

The Anarchist Writers Block sifted through submissions 
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Preface de / by Derrick Jensen & Monique Surel-Tupin 





looking for stories “that in some way 
qualified as anarchist fiction and were 
not simply discursive, socially realist, 
or social protest, and not just fiction 
from anarchist writers —some kind of 
anarchist content or perspective.” Af 
ter much discussion (consensus takes a 
while) they concluded that “Anarchism 
for us, in very broad terms, means a col- 
lective or movement for individual lib- 
eration, against power and all forms of 
oppression and exploitation...anarchism 
offers an alternative vision of a new so- 
ciety based on voluntary cooperation and 
free association with a non-hierarchical 
social structure with out bosses, cops, 
priests, or the domination of one person 
fam by another, without the power of the 

state, organized religion, or capitalism... 
we desire to abolish all forms of alienation, power and domina- 
tion. We fight for a free, green and egalitarian society through 
direct action and direct democracy.” Surely you are going to 
want to get this book to see how they did on carrying out this 
ambitious hope! 

Having long been fascinated with history and writing, I feel 
that it is through writing, through books in particular, that 
we work out our destinies and the future. The published book, 
the play, the poem, make a statement, take a stand, that casual 
speech or internet exchange lack. The printed word exists as a 
commitment, a direction, a building block....sometimes a prov- 
ocation. History does not exist until it is written; and we cannot 
even get a hold on our own thinking until we have translated it 
into words on the page. The future, too, will be sketched out on 
paper, and critiqued, and expanded and developed, in conversa- 
tion, yes....but it will reach out to others through stories, and 
plays and poetry....and even history, for history is a matter of 
choice, what will we choose to remember? 

‘The hostility some of the writers felt is expressed in writing 
about fighting and destruction often directed against the over 
complexity and oppressiveness of today’s society. This writing 
was as lively and viseral as any action movie, but perhaps with 
the same limitations. We feel the relief that visualizing action 
brings but it is still only a temporary relief. 

‘There was beauty and a dark magic in Cara Hoffman’s short 
“Sea Monkey Theatre.” 

“God knows how long sea monkeys live, But they lead fabu- 
lous lives we can’t even begin to understand...they can be resur- 
rected” (80). 

In Ron Sakolsky and Sean Wood’s jointly written story, 
the character in “On the Run” questions himself, “His life was 
out of control. Overnight he had gone from being just another 
angry punk masking up and rioting in the streets to being a 
wanted outlaw without having really thought it through. ‘Shit, 
what have I done,’ he asked himself over and over again.” 

‘The stories written in French are as diverse and well-written 
as those in English. 

Well, let’s thank these people for their work and commit- 
ment. ‘The world is a better place for it. FE 
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VIETNAM, cont from page 8 


better. A noteworthy learning experience of this type occurred 
for American power brokers in relation to the Vietnam War, and 
a perusal of Ngo Van's In the Crossfire, newly translated from 
the French, an account of the author’s years in the Vietnamese 
resistance, gives us a reminder of this. 

Compare the famed Vietnam War photos of a little girl, half 
naked, running from a napalm attack, with the Abu Ghraib pris- 
on photos. ‘The little girl's photo was taken for the Associated 
Press and won a Pulitzer Prize. The Iraq images were taken by 
a female M.P. in the prison, though eventually they were shown 
on 60 Minutes. 

Note the difference. In the 1960s and’70s, even while the U.S. 
media largely parroted the official line on the Southeast Asian 
war, it did occasionally allow reporters and, more frequently, pho- 
tographers to present what was really going on. Our mandarins 
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saw what 
a mistake this was, since these glimpses fueled dissidence, so in 
our country’s current foreign adventures in the Middle East, it 
has “gone dark,” in the parlance of TV spy shows. 

Little or nothing is shown or said in the media about what 
goes on, and even the return of dead G.I.s is shrouded (as it 
were) from press coverage. Only when a lowly soldier breaks a 
story will the media pick it up. (The heralded new freedom of 
the Internet as a news provider is dependent on the fact that the 
U.S. mass media has lost the marginal informative function it 


once had.) 


ile during the war, Americans were allowed some in- 

kling of the doings of those fighting the U.S., they gener- 

ally had no knowledge of the long roots of the conflict. What 

Ngo [Ngo is his last name] establishes first and foremost in his 

autobiography is the longevity, strength and indomitable spirit 

of the Vietnamese people in their fight against the French co- 

lonial state, the greedy landlords, and the rapacious owners of 
factories and plantations. 

‘These last not only had jails on their estates, but would kill 
(without legal repercussions) any worker who tried to escape 
before his contract was up. On the other side, throughout the 
1930s and ’40s, the French military had no problem bombing 
and burning down villages where dissenters were thought to 
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be harbored or with lining up a village’s entire population and 
mowing them down with machine gun fire as a “deterrent.” 

During this time, Ngo and his comrades, between frequent 
bouts of incarceration, energetically proselytized, formed labor 
unions, coordinated strikes, published underground newspapers, 
and translated incendiary works (such as those of Lenin, but 
also of outspoken anti-imperialist French novelists). When the 
time was ripe, after Japan, which had taken the country from the 
French, surrendered, and there was a temporary power vacuum, 
the dissidents supported an attempt to institute a workers’ gov- 
ernment. 

The author notes of that time, “In Saigon, large numbers of 
people’s committees ... arose spontaneously as organizations 
of local administration. ... Embryonic people’s councils were 
springing up everywhere.” 

The story of Ngo and his fellow revolutionaries is daunting. 
The minute they get out of prison where they have been beaten 
and starved by the “French, they plunge right 
back into illegal activities. It also supplies back- 
ground than shows the revolutionary movement 
in Vietnam was much broader and richer than it 
has been pictured elsewhere. 

The American left also learned from the Viet- 
nam War, though this has been a more instinctive 
reaction than based on an assessment of its pre- 
vious errors. While currently critics of American 
foreign policy condemn U.S. atrocities in the Iraq 
and Afghanistan conflicts, they do not support the 
fundamentalist resistance to the invasions either. 

This represents a turnaround to the position 
many took during the Vietnam War when they 
applauded the NLF, which was fighting U.S. 
forces, some going so far as to near deify Uncle 
Ho for standing so stolidly aagainst the American war machine. 
Crossfire is a major corrective to this earlier stance, indicating 
that today’s anti-war activists are more sensible in this respect 
than those participating in earlier protests who blindly identified 
with any group in the anti-colonial movement. 


A: Ngo recounts, Ho Chi Minh and his followers were, like 
the many leftists mentioned earlier, who, enthralled by the 
Russian revolution, allowed Moscow to dictate all their policies. 
However, unlike, European Communists, who at least got their 
marching orders from the red source, the Vietnamese had to get 
it at one remove. 

The Russians told the French party what to do, and the Eu- 
ropeans gave orders to the Vietnamese, which meant, ironically, 
the Vietnamese Stalinists often had to side with their colonial 
oppressors, arguing, for instance, in favor of more taxes on the 
people (!) to support the French war effort against Germany. 
They even favored the forcible impressments of Vietnamese to 
serve as French soldiers or to work, in near slave conditions, in 
munitions factories. 

Needless to say, this hardly increased the Communists’ popu- 
larity, and led rebels like Ngo to become Trotskyites, identifying 
with the expelled Soviet leader not so much because of his views 
but because he was a rallying point for anti-Stalinists. 

As Ken Knabb clarifies in the book’s Introduction, “In Spain 


the popular movement was predominantly anarchist, whereas 
anarchism was virtually unknown in Vietnam. Many Vietnam- 
ese rebels thus understandably saw the Trotskyite movement as 
the only alternative, the only movement fighting simultaneously 
against colonialism, capitalism and Stalinism.” 

‘The Vietnamese dissidents’ stance in the early 1940s was to 
reject the war tax and use the war, as the French were weakened, 
to campaign for independence and workers’ control. 

As it happened, the Japanese seized the country and contin- 
ued the oppression where the French left off, but when the war 
ended another opportunity arose. At this point, Ho’s Commu- 
nists continued with their alarmingly reactionary policies, block- 
ing peasants’ seizure of land, for example, because they wanted to 
ally with wealthy land owners, and welcoming the French back 
with open arms, who they hoped would include them in a coali- 
tion government. : 

Paired with this compromising attitude toward the elite was 
the Communists’ fury against rival revolutionaries, such as Ngo’s 
group, who, as hinted, given their more progressive stances, were 
more loved by the people. (In 
1939, when the French allowed 
an open election to the Colonial 
Congress, three Trotskyites were 
elected while the Communist 
candidates were all defeated.) So, 
the Communists, who had no 
problem with the French coming 
back, hunted down and extermi- 
nated the native left opposition. 


Hz: where the crossfire comes in. The returning French, 
true to form, spurned the Communists’ pathetic peace offer 
and unleashed a reign of terror aimed at eliminating all dissi- 
dents, whatever their stripes. So, now Trotskyites and other in- 
dependent leftists had to dodge bullets from two camps. By luck, 
Ngo was able to escape to France, and in the last chapter of the 
memoir, he pays tribute to his comrades by providing fingernail 
sketches of their lives, ones which normally end with “died in 
prison” or “was executed.” 

If I may add a personal note, once the Communists gained 
power in the south in 1975, their depredations hardly ceased. As 
my wife, Nhi, who grew up in Saigon during these years, wrote 
about the takeover in an obscure journal: 


The Chinese in the city had a saying, “Man doe gung chan 
dong mai jow you jow fai de.” (“When we smell the Communist 
wind, we have to run very fast.”) The saying indicated the dread 
we felt when we knew they were going to take over the country. 
The Vietnamese had no great love for the Chinese, and we knew 
we would bear a large brunt of the burden in supporting the coun- 
try’s reconstruction. 

Now, if there was one thing the Communists were expert at, 
even better than at contorting dialectics, it was at squeezing 
money. 

Once the Communists came to power, the most deep-thinking 
Chinese, like my uncle, preempted intervention by immediately 
“donating” their goods and factories to the conquerors. Such 
people were given special consideration by the authorities. In the 
case of my uncle, well, he was an old man anyway. 

Those who resisted such donations had their enterprises 
seized while they ended up imprisoned or dead. But what about 


Paired with their compromising\attitude 
toward the elite was the Communists fury 
against rival revolutionaries, such as Ngo’ 

group, who, given their more progressive 
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those, like my father, who could not give up as much as they 
were expected to yield? Father quickly, if grumbingly, turned over 
all of his property; but he would give little more because he didn’t 
have all the wealth, in gold or jewelry, they thought he had. 
During the boom, he was always expanding our noodle facto- 
ry, adding sheds, workers’ housing and driveway. He kept return- 
ing his profits to the business. True, he was an old man now, too, 
but the Communists didn’t trust him and they were desperate. 
Like a handful of dusty, bruised grapes, he must go in the press. 
In another place, she explains what this amounted to: 


Father had to attend nightly self-criticism sessions. A young 
secretary from our factory, Hue, who never got the promotion 
father promised her, now accused him of being a reactionary and 
of having hidden gold. They kept this up for weeks, hounding him 
to reveal where the gold was hidden. Finally, he had a heart at- 
tack and entered the hospital. After that, they left him alone. 


Nhi was so traumatized by the death of her father, which 
came soon after, as well as by the killing of her mother, sister, 
and brother (in front of her eyes) during an escape attempt, that 
it wasn't until 32 years after leav- 
ing Vietnam (as one of the boat 
people), that she decided to go 
back in summer 2010. 

Looking back on our visit af- 
ter reading this book, I see that 
the country’s 1986 turn to Doi 
moi, the opening of the economy 
to foreign capitalist investment, is 
even less surprising than it was in 
China, given the Vietnamese party’s constant friendly overtures 
to capital and the French state at the end of World War II. 

Nor has its less-than-worker-friendly attitudes, ones Ngo ex- 
posed, changed much. One of the more graphic examples of this 
Wwe saw on our visit was during a trip to the outskirts of Saigon 
to visit Nhi’s family graves. 

We went burdened with ghost shirts and ties, ghost dresses, 
and ghost gold bars to burn at the tombs. It was early morning, 
and at one side of the highway must have been 100 workers, 
who would take turns running across the traffic stream in twos 
and threes. 

We could see a foreign factory on one side of the road and 
the workers’ homes on the other. Not the biggest example of 
the government’s negligence, but the failure of the authorities to 
provide a crosswalk or pedestrian bridge testified (to me) how 
carelessly the workers’ concerns were treated in the rush to pan- 
der to foreign capital. ; 

As Ngo shows so well, we should have expected no less of 
this state, whose roots his vibrant, unsettling narrative lets us 
see as he rips aside the ponderous veil on which had been pro- 
jected the country’s and much of the left’s nonfictional alterna- 
tive history. FE 
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Activists Get $50,000 for FBI 
& Police Raid Prior to 2008 
Republican Convention 


Preemptive, politically motivated raids are the police 
tactics used to suppress dissent 


St. Paul, Minn. — Three activists and their attorneys won 
a $50,000 settlement May 23 in a lawsuit that falls ed 
an August 30, 2008 police raid on a St. Paul home before 
that year’s Republican National Convention (RNC). 


The plaintiffs in the case, Sarah Coffey (who wrote the FE’s Detroit anarchist 
convergence article in the Spying 2011 edition), Erin Stalnaker and Kris Hermes, 
are giving most of the award to the Committee to Stop FBI Repression, the Insti- 
tute for Anarchist Studies, and the formation of a national legal defense fund for 
political activists. 

The St. Paul house 
raid was one of sev- 
eral police actions taken 
against protesters days 
before the RNC began, 
including the search and 
seizure at a central po- 
litical meeting space. A 
separate suit brought by 
the ACLU was settled 
June 3 when the Ramsey 
County sheriff’s office 
agreed to pay $27,000 to 
six plaintiffs who were 
victims of the illegal raid 
at the protest headquar- 





Cops and FBI raided a protest convergence 
space prior to the 2008 Republican National 
Convention. They also convened a typical me- 
dia circus. Note the TV crews which were alert- 


ed to the bust by the police. ters. 
“The City of St. Paul 


and the federal government were forced to pay for their politically-motivated at- 
tack on organizers,” said Coffey. “Rather than spend years in court fighting the 
government over its political surveillance program, we decided to use settlement 
money to invest in projects that oppose such repressive tactics.” 

The lawsuit, accusing the St. Paul Police Department and the FBI of violating 
the plaintiffs’ First, Fourth and Fourteenth amendment rights, is so far the largest 
settlement of its kind stemming from convention protests. 

The raid garnered significant media attention at the time due to an hours-long 
standoff between 10 activists and residents and a heavily armed police contingent 
that had surrounded the duplex. Because the police attempted to raid the home 
without a search warrant, those inside refused them entry. 

After allegedly receiving verbal authority from a local judge, the police used 
force to enter and detained everyone inside. The owner, several tenants and activ- 
ists, including members of the I-Witness Video collective were detained for hours. 
No illegal items were found, no one was arrested and nothing was visibly seized, 
although computers and camera equipment were searched. 

The search warrant affidavit relied solely on a confidential informant who made 
the claim that weapons were being shipped to home using the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice. In a sensationalist move, the police also tried to tie property owner Michael 
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Whalen to a defunct 1970s political group, 
the Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA), 
to bolster the warrant’s outrageous claim of 
arms shipments. However, once inside, police 
discovered that the boxes contained only veg- 
an literature. Unsatisfied, they broke through 
a locked attic door to enter the neighboring 
but separate house, which plaintiffs claimed 
was the operation's true objective. 

The plaintiffs’ attorneys also contributed 
a portion of the award to the Impact Fund, 
which provides money to small law firms and 
nonprofits for lawsuits involving issues of civil 
rights, environmental justice, and poverty. 

The plaintiffs in the ACLU suit are also 
donating their litigation award to local orga- 
nizations that support infrastructure and ca- 
pacity for social justice movement building. 


Anarchist Publications 


Three new ones: 

The Raging Pelican, A Journal of Gulf Coast Re- 
sistance, published by a group of “blue collar New 
Orleans residents,” who are understandably pissed 
about what’s been done to their piece of planet. 
Their first issue came out in the weeks following 
the BP oil spill and they've broadened their focus to 
include a whole range of the worst abuses of cops, 
bureaucrats, politicians, and principals. Reach them 
at ragingpelican.com and on Facebook. 


The Anvil Review, which describes itself as “not a 
review site of detached observers but of people ut- 
terly engaged in the tensions of our times with our 
bodies, our minds, and each other.” Their second 
issue is a collection of reviews about popular cul- 
ture, literature, and radical material. Their inaugural 
edition contains such a wide array of interesting 
essays that it takes their 11-page web site to list 
them all. Visit theanvilreview.org where you can 
subscribe or order a copy. 


Psychic Swamp #1: The Surre(region)al Review is 
another offering from the fertile Mississippi River 
Delta edited by Max Cafard and Hieronymous Fisch 
with the design work of Rousseau Lianaxit design- 
ing an extraordinarily attractive on-line magazine. 
Cafard’s essay, “Intergalactic Blues: Fantasy and 
Ideology in Avatar,” comprising the magazine’s en- 
tire text. See it at http://psychicswamp. info. 


Oystercatcher #8, comes roaring off little Denman 
Island, British Columbia, and the keyboards of Ron 
Sakolsky and friends. The well designed mag mixes 
surrealist imagination and indignation, with ecologi- 
cal sensitivity, and a sense of place. Write them c/o 
A-4062 Wren Road, Denman Island, BC, Canada 
VOR 1TO or gtdenman@mars.ark.com. 


When you first pick up Slingshot, you may think 
you’re reading an archive underground tabloid 
from the 1960s. The layout is done manually using 
hand-drawn headlines with funky graphics and use 
of color. Although the staff gives recognition to its 
Berkeley roots, its content — news articles and edito- 
rials — reflects current resistance to oppression and 
empire. They also publish the Organizer datebook. 
POB 3051, Berkeley CA 94703. slingshot.tao.ca. 
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GAZAN YOUTHS 
MANIFESTO 
FOR CHANGE 


BY GAZA YOUTH BREAKS OUT 


ck Hamas. Fuck Israel. Fuck Fatah. Fuck UN. Fuck 
UNWRA. Fuck USA! 

We, the youth in Gaza, are so fed up with Israel, 

Hamas, the occupation, the violations of human rights and the 
indifference of the international community! We want to scream 
and break this wall of silence, injustice and indifference like the 
Israeli F16’s breaking the wall of sound; scream with all the 
power in our souls in order to release this immense frustration 
that consumes us because of this fucking situation we live in; 
we are like lice between two nails living a nightmare inside a 
nightmare, no room for hope, no space for freedom. We are 
sick of being caught in this political struggle; sick of coal dark 
nights with airplanes circling above our homes; sick of innocent 
farmers getting shot in the buffer zone because they are taking 
care of their lands; sick of bearded guys walking around with 
their guns abusing their power, beating up or incarcerating 
young people demonstrating for what they believe in; sick of the 
wall of shame that separates us from the rest of our country and 
keeps us imprisoned in a stamp-sized piece of land; sick of being 
portrayed as terrorists, homemade fanatics with explosives in our 


pockets and evil in our eyes; 
sick of the indifference we 
meet from the international 
community, the so-called 
experts in expressing 
concerns and drafting 
resolutions but cowards in 
enforcing anything they 
agree on; we are sick and 
tired of living a shitty life, 
being kept in jail by Israel, 
beaten up by Hamas and 
completely ignored by the 
rest of the world. 

There is a revolution growing inside of us, an immense 
dissatisfaction and frustration that will destroy us unless we find 
a way of canalizing this energy into something that can challenge 
the status quo and give us some kind of hope. The final drop 
that made our hearts tremble with frustration and hopelessness 
happened 30rd November, when Hamas officers came to Sharek 
Youth Forum, a leading youth organization (www.sharek. ps) with 
their guns, lies! and aggressiveness, throwing everybody outside, 
incarcerating some and prohibiting Sharek from working. A 
few days later, demonstrators in front of Sharek were beaten 
and some incarcerated. We are really living a nightmare inside 
a nightmare. It is difficult to find words for the pressure we are 
under. We barely survived the Operation Cast Lead, where Israel 
very effectively bombed the shit out of us, destroying thousands 
of homes and even more lives and dreams. They did not get rid 
of Hamas, as they intended, but they sure scared us forever and 
distributed post traumatic stress syndrome to everybody, as there 
was nowhere to run. 





continued on next page 








We are youth with heavy hearts. We carry in ourselves a 
heaviness so immense that it makes it difficult to us to enjoy the 
sunset. How to enjoy it when dark clouds paint the horizon and 
bleak memories run past our eyes every time we close them? We 
smile in order to hide the pain. We laugh in order to forget the war. 

“We hope in order not to commit suicide here and now. During 
the war we got the unmistakable feeling that Israel wanted to 
erase us from the face of the earth. During the last years Hamas 
has been doing all they can to control our thoughts, behaviour 
and aspirations. We are a generation of young people used to 
face missiles, carrying what seems to be a impossible mission 
of living a normal and healthy life, and only barely tolerated by 
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a massive organization that has spread in 
our society as a malicious cancer disease, 
causing mayhem and effectively killing all 
living cells, thoughts and dreams on its 
way as well as paralyzing people with its 
terror regime. Not to mention the prison 
we live in, a prison sustained by a so-called 
democratic country. 

History is repeating itself in its most 
cruel way and nobody seems to care. We are 
scared. Here in Gaza we are scared of being 
incarcerated, interrogated, hit, tortured, 
bombed, killed. We are afraid of living, 
because every single step we take has to 
be considered and well-thought, there are 
limitations everywhere, we cannot move 
as we want, say what we want, do what 
we want, sometimes we even cant think 
what we want because the occupation has 
occupied our brains and hearts so terrible 
that it hurts and it makes us want to shed 
endless tears of frustration and rage! 

We do not want to hate, we do not 
want to feel all of this feelings, we do not 
want to be victims anymore. ENOUGH! 
Enough pain, enough tears, enough 
suffering, enough control, limitations, 
unjust justifications, terror, torture, excuses, 
bombings, sleepless nights, dead civilians, 
black memories, bleak future, heart 
aching present, disturbed politics, fanatic 
politicians, religious bullshit, enough 
incarceration! WE SAY STOP! This is not 
the future we want! 

We want three things. We want to be 
free. We want to be able to live a normal 
life. We want peace. Is that too much to 
ask? We are a peace movement consistent 
of young people in Gaza and supporters 
elsewhere that will not rest until the truth 
about Gaza is known by everybody in this 
whole world and in such a degree that no 
more silent consent or loud indifference 
will be accepted. 

This is the Gazan youth’s manifesto 
for change! 

We will start by destroying the 
occupation that surrounds ourselves; we will 
break free from this mental incarceration 
and regain our dignity and self respect. We will carry our heads 
high even though we will face resistance. We will work day and 
night in order to change these miserable conditions we are living 
under. We will build dreams where we meet walls. 

We only hope that you—yes, you reading this statement 
right now! —can support us. In order to find out how, please 
contact us directly: freegazayouth@hotmail.com 

We want to be free, we want to live, and we want peace. 


FREE GAZA YOUTH! 


he international press is constantly writing about the 

economic crisis in Greece. Economic pundits speculate 

less about whether or not Greece will default but in what 
manner and when. Absent from these considerations is the 
massive popular revolt in Greece against the Draconian measures 
already in place. Totally absent from mainstream commentary is 
the effect on European stability the mass resistance developing 
in Greece might have if replicated in other EU nations. The 
massive marches in Greece have gotten considerable coverage, 
but far more significant are the unreported successes of the I 
Won't Pay movement and the communal revolt in Keratea, a 
small seaside town 25 miles southeast of Athens. 


I Won't Pay 


The I Won't Pay movement began when residents of the 
suburbs of Athens decided to stop paying tolls at the national 
highway. The first action taken by a conscious few was to simply 
lift toll gate bars and drive through without paying. Toll gate 
attendants, perhaps in sympathy, responded only by reporting the 
problem rather than trying to stop anyone. The violators grew in 
numbers from a few score to hundreds and then to thousands. 

Joseph Papadopoulos, a member of the steering committee 
of the I Won't Pay movement, issued a press release stating that 
given the wording of Greek law, there is no legal punishment 
for not paying a toll to the private companies that manage what 
is a national asset. Legally speaking, the toll dispute is a civil 
rather than a criminal matter. Moreover, he noted that any tolls 
charged are supposed to pay for building and maintaining roads. 
Since the companies are not so doing, the tolls are not legitimate. 





He further noted that the costs of building the roads were paid 
for a long time ago and that excessive tolls violated the Greek 
constitution which guarantees the public the right to travel. The 
amount of tolls a daily commuter would have to pay averages 
$155 monthly while the top monthly salary for civil servants is 
under $1,000. 

In January, the movement got a huge emotional boost when 
Apostolos Gletsos, a popular TV actor who is also mayor of 
Stylida, a small town 133 miles north of Athens, took a steam 
shovel and personally bulldozed the toll booth and various parts 
of the highway guard rails serving his city. Gletsos announced 
that he was protecting the livelihood of local farmers who 
had to use the highway for a multitude of daily purposes. His 
actions were heralded in most of the national press as heroic, his 
celebrity an added plus in giving the incident wide coverage and 
boosting the 

I Won't Pay movement’s visibility. In February and March, 
there were numerous incidents of trade unionists (usually 
Communists) and anarchists barricading toll booths and lifting 
the toll gates so motorists could drive through without even 
getting out of their cars. 

In May, the Papandreou government announced that even 
though it claimed only 10,000 persons were refusing to pay tolls 
on a regular basis, as a sign of good will and compassion, the 
government would lower toll rates by some 50%. What effect 
this action will have remains to be seen, but the concession 
has generally strengthened the attraction of other I Won't Pay 
efforts. 


continued on next ‘page 
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The I Won't Pay movement, for example, has spread to the 
ticket stations of the Athens subway. On various occasions, 
Communists and anarchists have taped over the pay slots of toll 
booths, which meant that thousands of riders could not validate 
their public transport tickets. The same action has been taken at 
bus stations and trams. Most transport workers are sympathetic 
to such actions, but when one bus driver tried to collect tickets, 
he was forcefully expelled from his bus. Activist Konstantinos 
Thimianos told the press in March that, “The people have paid 
already through their taxes, they should be able to travel for 
free.” 

A further manifestation of the I Won't Pay Movement is 
that in one area of Athens, citizens stormed a police station 
and took back confiscated licenses, burned thousands of traffic 
summonses, and destroyed all available records. In a less dramatic 
effort, some physicians in the public health system treat their 
patients as usual but direct them not to use the machine needed 
to record their 5 Euro co-pay. A related phenomenon involves 
reports of people not paying the full amount of their bills at 
supermarkets. Exactly where this dynamic will next manifest 
itself is unknowable but the principle of civil disobedience has 
taken root in the general public. 


The Battle of Keratea 


Athens has an enormous waste disposal problem. Like all 
metropolitan areas, it needs landfills to get rid of its waste. When 
the wealthier suburbs and tourist areas around Athens refused to 
house such dumps, the federal government decided to create a 
landfill on a hill abutting the working class town of Keratea. The 
city promptly voted against being the cesspool of Athens, but its 
refusal was overridden by the federal government. 

Rather than acquiescing to the central government, Keratea’s 
residents rebelled. They set fire to construction vehicles, erected 
roadblocks on the highway, and even tore up the highway 
leading into their town. Athens persisted with the project and 





the Keratea resistance became a full-scale communal revolt. 

When riot police, armed, shielded, and helmeted, were 
sent to tame the city, they were met with a torrent of rocks and 
Molotov cocktails. Socrates Mangas, a riot police officer told 
the press, “In twenty years, I’ve never seen anything like this... 
Sometimes we are pelted with hundreds of Molotov cocktails in 
a single shift.” He added that one went to work without being 
sure if he would be coming home that night or be taken to a 
hospital for third degree burns. 

The conservative national press complained that “hooded” 
anarchists had hijacked the Keratea movement, but even the most 
hostile commentators admitted the resistance had the support 
of the mayor who stood on the frontlines, shoulder-to-shoulder 
with shopkeepers, farmers, schoolteachers, and teenagers, in 
what was called a “phalanx of defiance.” 

In May, after months of rioting and mayhem, the Papandreou 
government offered Keratea a truce. Riot police would be 
withdrawn, control of the city would remain in the hands of the 
resistance, and the landfill initiative would be shelved. 


Fanning the Flames of Discontent 


The massive civil disobedience movement in Greece sees 
its mandate as international rather than national. Using various 
means, mostly electronic, they have tried to make their actions 
and perspectives known throughout Europe in hopes of sparking 
revolts similar to their own. Greeks noted with pride that some 
of the May demonstrations in Spain raised as one of its slogans, 
“We are Greeks.” At subsequent daily rallies staged in Athens 
and Thessaloniki, Greeks expressed their solidarity with Spain 
by taking the name Los Indignados (the Indignant), which 
the Spanish had used to describe themselves. The Athenians 
termed themselves Los Indignados of Constitution Square and 
the Thessalonikians termed themselves Los Indignados of the 
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n the left: a white-haired shoemaker in checkered shirt 

and brown khakis, casting uneasy glances at the circle of 

people surrounding him. A smirk settles on his lips as he 
prepares a witty rejoinder; perhaps he’s amused by the tourists, 
too. 

To the right: a tan young man with a single dreadlocked 
braid hanging from the back of his scalp, tattered pajama pants, 
dirty fingernails. His hands move in front of him as though 
describing a box, and the words come slowly, ineloquently. His 
eyes evince a friendly conviction. 

On the periphery of the improvised ring in the center of the 
city plaza, passersby mutter color commentary, dissecting the ar- 
guments of the combatants and the political allegiances betrayed 
by their appearances. American and German travelers snap 
pictures on their iPhones; an old man with his hands behind his 
back slowly shakes his head. Other protestors, camped here for 
over a month, ignore the ruckus and talk about cooking dinner, 
and the inordinate heat. Around the square, white taxis search 
for fares and street performers hold uncomfortable poses —a 
statue of Apollo, “the drunk Cuban” — in the hope of garnering 
a few Euros. A massive L'Oreal advertisement, offering product 
that maintains “Mediterranean Hair” for 48 hours, looms over 
the scene from above. The reclining lady in the photo looks like 
she’s seen it all before. 

The Puerta del Sol in Madrid —the city’s center, if there 
is one, the place where tourists head first, a shorthand for 
Spain —has become the nexus of what is alternately called 
the Movement of 15-M or the uprising of the indignados (the 
“indignant”; in a neat bit of political orthography, 15-M’s of- 
ficial organ spells it indignadxs to evade questions of gender). 
Starting with a massive demonstration against social spending 
cuts and youth unemployment on May 15th, young protestors 
have gathered here irregularly for the past several weeks, venting 
frustration at a globalized Europe (and a crisis-ridden globe), in 
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which faceless bureaucrats in Brussels, Geneva, and Strasbourg 
dictate the financial priorities of their society. An occupation of 
sorts was maintained for a month after the initial outburst: a 
tent city emerged between the four-story hotels and overpriced 
sidewalk cafés, a maze of tarps, art projects, and other clutter 
that resembled a hybrid of Bonnaroo and a Turkish bazaar. 
Like-minded folks from around the country and the continent 
descended to talk austerity, welfare, revolution. Talking heads 
blabbered about what was going on in Sol. Backpackers had their 
pictures taken in front of signs carrying quotes from Gandhi 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

And then, just as the effect was wearing off and the Spaniards 
were preparing themselves for summer vacation, the indignadxs 
willingly dispersed. This is not just about Sol, they said. We must 
take the message to the other neighborhoods, the other cities. 
‘This is just the beginning. 

Of course, they left a contingent behind in Sol. Even insur- 
rectionists must have a face, after all. Below the statue of King 
Carlos III, whose bronze girth occupies the center of the plaza, 
lies a new plaque: Dormfamos. Despertamos. “We were sleeping. 
Let’s wake up.” 

Beside the Anarchy Bar, beyond the wall advocating against 
violence and searching for lost dogs, past the fountain whose 
rim has been converted into an impromptu vegetable garden, 
our rhetorical pugilists wrap up their fight. The gist of it was 
rather unclear: the shoemaker seemed upset that these young 
bohemian types — who, doubtless lacking good sandals, didn’t 
have their feet on the ground — were taking to the streets the 
moment the money stopped flowing. A classic argument: don't 
bite the hand that feeds you. Our dreadlocked challenger, on the 
other hand, was pleading the case of his compatriots: we never 
signed up for this. You've worked your forty years, received your 
free health care, settled into the life of a pensioner. What do 
we do when the social safety net that coddled our parents has 
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nothing left to offer but the bitter fruit of a banking disaster? 
Did we gamble on subprime mortgages or rotten derivatives? 

A few quick facts. Since the crisis of 2008, Spain’s economy 
has been one of the poorest-performing in the “developed 
world.” A massive trade deficit, rampant overinvestment in 
housing, and generally shoddy accounting are the primary cul- 
prits. Unemployment hovers at around 20%.; for those under 
25, it’s over 40%. Massive spending cuts to the tune of 7.9% last 
year and 3.9% in the next have meant slashes in public salaries, 
cuts in social spending, and political turmoil. (Note: much of 
this has been done under the auspices of a nominally socialist 
government.) Empty suburbs dot the extremities of the major 
Spanish cities, testament to decades of rampant development 
and ill-advised expenditures in the decades following the col- 
lapse of Fascist rule in the 1970s. A general pessimism towards 
the future, and towards Spain’s place in modern Europe, is 
prevalent. 

One approach to this problem is that taken by the Powers 
That Be in the EU: chastise the (mostly southern) countries who, 
in some adolescent refusal to abandon the kumbaya spread-the- 
wealth ideals of the 20th century, have irresponsibility funneled 
money towards state pensions, higher education, and social 
spending. Force them to enact strict austerity measures in return 
for a bailout from their more level-headed continental peers. 
Get them on board with the free-market, trust-in-the-bankers 
method. As the last few years have shown, this never fails. 

Another approach: put your faith in Spain’s parliamentary 
system to solve the problem. Switch from Party A to Party B, 
because something bad happened while Party A was in power 
and Party B is different, therefore everything will be fine. Express 
your anger responsibly in the form of ballots, simpler grocery 
lists, and letters to the editor. This is a strategy Americans will 
understand. 

But might there not be a third way? A different way to 
view the problem? Maybe, the indignadxs say, the problem 
isn't Banker vs. Professional Socialist or Rotten Derivatives vs. 
Sound Investments; maybe the malaise is more endemic, more 
systematic. Could it be, just maybe, that a global, free-market 
economy —what with its faceless corporations managing your 
utilities, its suits-and-ties dictating the conditions of your eco- 
nomic survival, and its propensity for ever-increasing income 
disparity — is not the best way to build an equitable 21st-century 
society? 

This chain of thought is nothing new. The 15-M-ers, with 
their demands for a more responsive (or even no) government, 
a greater respect for individual rights and potentials, and a less 
corporatist economy, are in many ways just the next chapter 
in a book that’s been continuously written since the events of 
1968. Slogans from 1999 Seattle and 2008 Greece are repeated 
and repainted; vague plans for economic justice and social har- 
mony are bandied about and forgotten. Even the spectacle of it 
all—the masses of people seen marching on the evening news, 
the calls to arms on Facebook, the ogling tourists getting their 
chance to take a picture with a real anarchist — is just a rehash 
of the nagging self-consciousness that has been present in every 
anti-globalization, anti-technocracy, anti-something movement 
in the “developed” West of the past forty-odd years. 

But the indignadkxs, in one essential sense, are new. The vol- 
untary dispersal of the original Sol encampment in the middle 
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of June, with the aim of spreading the anger around the coun- 
try — and, one suspects, robbing pessimists of the opportunity to 
dismiss it as just another carnival — has given the 15-M move- 
ment the possibility of sustaining an anti-European popular 
insurrection whose strength could perhaps be rivaled only by the 
anarchists in Greece. Autonomous assemblies, addressing the 
needs of residents outside the paradigm of Spain’s hermetically- 
sealed political class, have cropped up in most Madrid neighbor- 
hoods and a good part of the major Spanish cities. A legitimate 
attempt at constructing alternative power structures — with the 
end, one hope, of eliminating power structures altogether —is 
being made. The ambiguities inherent in any such movement 
remain, of course: 15-M is so far less an intelligible program 
than it is the articulation of a disgust with the world-as-it-is. 
But as the work of only several weeks, and without any martyr 
or rallying cry around which to coalesce, its successes thus far are 
nothing less than astounding. 

The day-to-day work of peaceful insurrection continues. 
Demonstrations and occupations similar to those in Sol have 
caused consternation in Barcelona and Valencia. Indignadxs 
hold councils and solicit tactical suggestions in open meetings. 
Columns of protestors are currently marching from around the 
country in preparation for another massive demonstration in 
Madrid on July 23rd. 

How long until the Molotov cocktails start to fly? Or will the 
angry Spanish youths instead become bored with the prospect 
of sustained agitation and return to their parents’ apartments 
and mope? On a dry mid-June night in the Puerta del Sol, as 
passengers from the Metro station rushed by and cast curious 
glances, a group of protestors busted out water guns and started 
shooting each. They raced around the appropriated shopping 
carts and dusty Persian rugs, spraying each other with water, 
giggling, screaming. 

One has to wonder, for Spain, Greece, anywhere: is this as 
far as it goes? 
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White Tower (the city’s landmark historical site). The non- 
violent Indignados rallies, which often take the form of mass 
sit-ins, have reached 30,000 and more on specific days. Greek 
activists, in short, have concluded that for fundamental changes 
to occur in Greece, there has to be what some have called a 
European Spring. A significant aspect of the most recent rallies 
is that they were organized solely through social networking 
rather than through trade unions or political parties, which is 
the norm in Greece. 

The degree to which explicit anarchist ideas are embodied 
in the Greek ferment is not quantifiable, but the anarchist 
influences, and anarchist ideas, are everywhere. The anarchist 
role in mass demonstrations is obvious to all, but what may be 
more significant is the spirit of defiance anarchists represent and 
their hostility to all the established political parties, including 
those of the Left. Judging that any Greek government will be 
hostage to international capital, Greek anarchists repeatedly 
underscore the necessity of direct action as the only practical 
discourse that will be heard. 

Is anyone in Wisconsin listening? FE 





| B eeecnts and raised, and self-described anarchist, Philip Levine, was 

named the U.S. Poet Laureate by the Library of Congress in August. 
‘The post, whose task entails raising “the national consciousness to a greater 
appreciation of the reading and writing of poetry, may take on a different 
than usual dimension during Levine’s tenure given his politics. 

Levine’s many poetry books are flying off bookstore shelves, in which read- 
ers will encounter poems about working class Detroit where Levine worked 
building transmissions at a Cadillac plant, plus others about anarchists in 
Spain such as the one on this page. In interviews, Levine talks about being 
drawn towards anarchism because of an affinity with the Spanish Revolution. 
He has written about modern Spanish poets such as Antonio Machado and 
Garcia Lorca, but also anti-fascist anarchist militia leaders like Buenaventura 
Durruti and Francisco Ascaso. 

The post of laureate, which runs only from October to May, is mostly 
ceremonial but draws public attention to the author’s work. The designate is 
chosen by the Library through consultation, in part, with the current laureate, 
who was W.S. Merwin, an engaged Buddhist and 1960s anti-war activist. 

In describing his work, which earlier were often “gritty, hard-nosed evoca- 
tions of the lives of working people and their neighborhoods,” Levine says his 
poems have softened somewhat. He told The New York Times, “I find more 
energy in my earlier work. More dash, more anger. Anger was a major engine 
in my poetry then. It’s been replaced by irony, I guess, and by love.” 

Levine, now 83, has numerous books in print. His volume, The Simple 
Truth, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1995, 





What do you mean when you say you're an anarchist? 


Tf you're going to allow people to make all the important choices about 
their lives you're going to be relying on them to make decent choices. If 
people are going to make unwise and disgusting choices that tyrannize 
their brothers and sisters, then they have violated a profound anarchist 
tenet: you don't tyrannize other people. In accepting your own freedom 
you have to grant others theirs. One basis of anarchism is the appalling - 
confidence people will act decently, =—eL_EBM 










Philip Levine from an interview with David Remnick (Michigan Quarterly 
Review [1980]). . 














On the Murder of Lieutenant Jose Del Castillo 
By the Falangist Bravo Martinez, July 12, 1936 


When the Lieutenant of the Guardia de Asalto 
heard the automatic go off, he turned 
and took the second shot just above 

the sternum, the third tore away 

the right shoulder of his uniform, 

the fourth perforated his cheek. As he 
slid out of his comrade’s hold 

toward the gray cement of the Ramblas 
he lost count and knew only 

that he would not die and that the blue sky 
smudged with clouds was not heaven 

for heaven was nowhere and in his eyes 
slowly filling with their own light. 

‘The pigeons that spotted the cold floor 
of Barcelona rose as he sank below 

the waves of silence crashing 

on the far shores of his legs, growing 
faint and watery. His hands opened 

a last time to receive the benedictions 

of automobile exhaust and rain 

and the rain of soot. His mouth, 

that would never again say “I am afraid,” 
closed on nothing. The old grandfather 
hawking daisies at his stand pressed 

a handkerchief against his lips 

and turned his eyes away before they held 
the eyes of a gunman. The shepherd dogs 
on sale howled in their cages 

and turned in circles. There is more 

to be said, but by someone who has suffered 
and died for his sister the earth 

and his brothers the beasts and the trees. 
The Lieutenant can hear it, the prayer 
that comes on the voices of water, today 
or yesterday, form Chicago or Valladolid, 
and hands like smoke above this street 

he won't walk as a man ever again. 
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Larry Portis grew up in a working-class 
family in Seattle, Washington and Billings, 
Montana. His father was a sheet metal 
worker and city fireman. His mother was 
an occasional secretary. At the age of 18 he 
married and quickly had two children. In 
1968 he graduated from Montana State 
University Billings where he was active in 
university and local politics, wrote (1965- 
68) weekly articles on politics for the 
university newspaper (The Retort) and 
created an underground newspaper (The 
Free Student Press) in addition to work- 
ing for a living. Before leaving the area he 
participated in organizing the municipal 
water workers in Billings. 





He received a Master's degree (1970) 
and a Ph.D. (1975) in history from 
Northern Illinois University. In 1974 
he participated in support work for the 
United Farm Workers’ Union, before 
leaving the university and working at a 
variety of occupations. He left for Europe 
in 1977 where he traveled and did odd 
jobs. In 1981 he began teaching at the 
American University of Paris, where he 
created a section of CGT labor union, and 
then in several other universities in France. 
He was a member (1984-89) of the edito- 
rial collective of the Editions Spartacus, 
created and directed by René Lefeuvre. 
Portis was a member of the editorial com- 
mittee of the sociology journal L Homme 
et la Société from 1987 to 2007. In 2002, 
he co-founded the group “Americans for 
Peace and Justice” in Montpellier, France. 
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Larry Portis 


In Memorium 


He has written many articles for a variety 
of newspapers, magazines and journals 
including Alternative Libertaire, Gavroche, 
Radical History Review, The Industrial 
Worker, Le Monde Libertaire, 
PHomme et la Société, and Film 
International, and for on-line 
magazines such as CounterPunch, 
Watan, Political Film Blog and 
Divergences.be. Portis has also 
written and published short sto- 
ties—some of them published 
in Intimacies: Nine Tales of Love 
and Other Emotions, and a novel: 
American Dreaming. His second 
novel, Higher Learning, is in 





progress. He lived in Paris and in the 
south of France with the author and radio 
journalist Christiane Passevant. E 
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Cont from page 3 


This is what the publishing industry 
wants you to believe, but it is mostly a 
myth. Copyright was not invented to sub- 
sidize creation. It was a reworking, about 
300 years ago, of an even older censor- 
ship law, and it was intended mainly to 
regulate and support the nascent printing 
industry. 

Copyright has always supported dis- 
tributors more than artists, often at the 
expense of artists, in fact, precisely because 
it was designed by and for distributors. 

It was very much a compromise measure, 
and was controversial from the moment the 
English Parliament passed it in 1709. 

Today, the advent of a zero-cost, 
world-wide copying and remixing ma- 
chine — the Internet — invites us to re- 
think whether giving out these monopo- 
lies on the free flow of information is a 
good idea. 

For a more detailed look at the origins 
of copyright, see: questioncopyright.org/ 
promise#history 


Karl 
Editor, QuestionCopyright.org 


No Internet 

The ecological American Revolution 
requires the abolition of the internet. 
Only off-line can we be underground and 
truly revolutionary. 

Off-line American Revolutionary Ben- 
jamin Franklin founded the postal service 
which is more difficult and costly for the 
Internet Fascist Authorities to surveil 
compared to the telephone and internet. 

Hand written letters (which are auto- 
matically historic documents) are the un- 
derground currency of the first and second 
American Revolutions. 


Long Live Anarchy! 
David G. Pearson 


Arlington, Mass. 

FE responds: Well, David, this may 
break your heart. In an April 27 New 
York Times article, it was reported that 
less and less young people are able to 
write in cursive handwriting such as the 
style in which you submitted your letter, 
and worse, they can't read it! 

Young fingers reading and typing on 
keyboards may have sunk what many of 
us were raised on as the accepted way of 
writing. It’s all in block letters now with 
some people even signing their name with 
printing. If you think about it, there’s no 
visual relationship between a printed E 
and a cursive one, for instance. 

‘The Fifth Estate is pleased to receive 
letters commenting on articles in any 
form from handwritten to Word docu- 
ments. 


Haymarket! Not Guilty! 

In your article, “The Haymarket Mar- 
tyrs: Guilty! So What?” (See Spring 2011 
FE), Timothy Messer-Kruse states that 
the bomb thrower [who killed several 
Chicago police in 1886] was Rudolph 
Schnaubelt. 

I contend the identity is still un- 
known. 

During the murder trial [of eight an- 
archists for the act], one of the accused, 
Albert Parsons, stated that he relied on 
the testimony of a saloon keeper and two 
other witnesses that it was a large stranger 
from New York who threw the bomb. 

However, Parsons never named the 
bomb thrower or whether he worked for 
big business. There was talk that agents of 
business carried out the bombing to break 
the back of the Eight-Hour Movement. 

The New York stranger, bearing a 
satchel, told the saloon keeper that soon 
they would hear of trouble from Chicago. 
However, John Bennett, a witness in the 
square, testified he was right behind the 
man who threw the bomb and it was not 
Schnaubelt. 

Schnaubelt, a prime suspect because 
he fled the scene of the bombing, said he 
never considered throwing an explosive. 

Also, he did two things a guilty per- 
son would have avoided: he was seated in 
the speakers wagon during the protest, 
and he didn’t flee the city or the country, 
but rather remained to try to secure the 


release of his accused brother-in-law, Mi- 
chael Schwab. 


We en / &x plort your mem sry 





[above] Graffiti on the plaque commemorat- 
ing the Haymarket Martyrs which makes no 
mention of their anarchist beliefs, states, 
“First, they took your life; now, they exploit 
your memory.” The May 3, 1998 dedication 
by mainstream labor leaders was the scene 
of protests by Chicago anarchists. 


The IWW’s Industrial Worker newspaper 
reports that the larger monument to the 
Martyrs erected in 1898, which had been 
extensively vandalized in recent years, has 
been newly restored, and was the scene of 
an unveiling on May 1 in Chicago’s Forest 
Home cemetery. 

Photo: Bogdan Markiewicz 


Is not evidence from a witness and 
the statement and inappropriate actions 
of Schnaubelt that he was not the bomb 
thrower better than your conclusion based 
on hearsay evidence given by Oscar Nee- 
be, another defendant, years later as to 
who threw the bomb? 

My information is a summation from 
The Haymarket Tragedy by Paul Avrich. 


Mark Quistad 
Salem, Ore. 


Timothy Messer-Kruse replies: There 
can be little doubt that the abundance of 
historical evidence points toward Ru- 
dolph Schnaubelt to have been the Hay- 
market bomber. 

Of course, those working to free the 
accused men tried their best to cast doubt 
over the testimony of prosecution witness- 
es, but in the end they failed to provide a 
more convincing alternative candidate. 

Paul Avrich places great weight on the 
testimony of John Bernett who claimed to 
have stood behind the bomber, but when 
shown Schnaubelt’s picture denied that 
was the man he saw. In fact, Bernett flatly 
contradicted himself several times. 

‘The story about the mysterious strang- 
er in the bar was one of a sheath of affi- 


continued on next ‘page 
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davits the defense included in its appeal 
for a new trial. John Philipp Deluse was 
a saloonkeeper in Indianapolis who re- 
membered that a man carrying a small 
but heavy satchel entered his bar some- 
time in May 1886 and said, “I come from 
New York and I guess I will go to Chi- 
cago. You will hear of some trouble there 
very soon.” 

Interesting to be sure, but hardly worth 
more than a footnote to this history. 

As for Schnaubelt’s actions during 
the Haymarket rally all that can be de- 
finitively stated about him that night 
was that he was present in the area well 
before the rally began and was spotted 
by multiple witnesses in and around the 
speakers wagon up to the moment the 
bomb was thrown. 

The circumstances remain murky but 
it appears that Schnaubelt was picked up 
along with most of the staff of the Arbe- 
iter Zeitung newspaper the day after the 
bombing, but released with others who 
seemed to the police to be low on the 
pecking order. 

Schnaubelt was detained and ques- 
tioned a second time a day or two later, 
but again before the police had obtained 
a clear description of the bomber from 
their witnesses. Soon after that he skipped 
town never to reappear. None of these 
events are inconsistent with Schnaubelt 
having been the bomb-thrower. 

For too long the meaning and lega- 
cy of Chicago's Haymarket anarchists 
has been distorted by those who have 
focused on the bomber rather than the 
broader conspiracy of which the bomb- 
ing was only one part. Whether or not 
Schnaubelt was the bomber is less im- 
portant than the overwhelming evidence 
that Chicago's anarchists hoped that the 
Haymarket rally would provide an op- 
portunity to attack the police and thereby 
spark a general uprising of the working 
class. 

We need to remember that these men 
were not just victims of a corrupt justice 
system, but true revolutionaries who act- 
ed on their determination to overthrow 
capitalism. 
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The Fifth Estate has always proudly displayed the FBI's description of 
this publication as “supporting revolution everywhere,” but the world has 
greatly changed since the U.S. secret police prowled around our offices and 
kept tabs on staff members in the 1960s. 

Those evil gumshoes knew little about what constitutes an authentic 
overthrow of the current misery and the restructuring of its causes along 
revolutionary principles. But, perhaps the armored toadies of the state in- 
tuited something important: that society perpetuates itself through peo- 
ple’s habit of submission to authority, and that even the smallest act of 
rebellion contains the seeds of total revolt. 

This is why dictators go to such lengths to snuff out even poetry and 
rock and roll that they fear (usually correctly) challenges the established 
order. 

In our next edition, we want to examine what constitutes revolution in 
the 21th century. If we simply state, “capitalism bad; anarchism good,” the 
discussion will not advance very far. 


Some possible points of discussion 

* Are the old, but admirable formulations for anarchist revolution from 
the last two centuries still valid? 

¢ What is the nature of the recent revolutions in the Middle East? Are 
they simply capital readjusting itself, or do they contain something deeper; 
or both? 

* Is granting the people victories in the fight for reforms the manner in 
which the system extends and affirms itself, or do actions behind the worst 
abuses of capital and the state expose their true natures and contain the 
capacity for increased revolutionary actions? 

* Is the availability of activities like urban farming, info shops, and even 
anarchist publications, limited mostly to middle-class people disaffected 
from the mainstream, or, are they part of the creation of an alternative 
infrastructure that can ultimately lead to a situation of dual power? 

¢ Is revolution that desires the elimination of capitalism and the politi- 
cal state possible in a world of seven billion people? Would the collapse of 
the state free us, or lead to chaos and warlordism, as it did after Yugoslavia 
imploded? 

* The successful restructuring of society would require a major change 
of consciousness. How does a population enmeshed in a thousands-year 
old authoritarian tradition reject that system and seek autonomy and free- 
dom? 

* These are only a few suggestions; you may have much more imagina- 
tive ideas. 


Submit manuscripts for short pieces, and proposals for longer essays, 
along with graphics and photographs, to: fe@ fifthestate.org or Fifth Es- 
tate, POB 201016, Ferndale, MI 48220. Please put “Submission 386” in 
the subject line. 

We also want articles, art, and photographs on general topics. Dead- 
line: November 5 Publication date: December 1 











[THE] UTOPIA OF DOMINATION is utopia as escapism. ‘This 
danger is especially real for those utopians who have been 
frustrated in their efforts to realize their dreams, or who 
do not even reach the level of praxis. Utopia as escapism 
remains in the vacuous realm of what Hegel called the 
Beautiful Soul, of those Dreamers of Moral Perfection 
who are unable to cope with the ugliness and ambiguity of 
the world, and therefore cling to a bloodless ideal. 


The utopia of escape has its satisfactions. We believe 
because belief fulfills needs and satisfies desires. Utopia can 
be an escape from the imperfections of the world and their 
reflection within our own selves. It can be an escape from 
the exigencies of the real, from history and its unavoidable 
tragedies. It can be an escape from the minutiae of the 
everyday. It can offer an imaginary compensation for being 
denied real power or having real efficacy. If we can't escape 
from the Bowels of the Beast, we can lose ourselves in the 
Bowels of the Movement. 


In this sense, utopia is neurosis, a defense mechanism, 
a convulsive reaction against self and world. It is the 
imaginary domination of reality, rather than the imaginative 
transformation of reality. It is thought’s revenge against a 
recalcitrant reality. 


— Max Cafard, “The Politics of the Imaginaion” 
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